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A Powerful New Novel 
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He makes the rush of the typhoon something very real and ter- 
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by Alice Brown 


John Raven, the hero of Alice Brown’s new novel, returns from France at odds with the world and is 
confronted by another and different phase of life. How he again stands up to his job and finds the 


unexpected at his door forms the theme of this thrilling story. $2.00 
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The Week 


S Mr. Herbert Adams Gibbons has recently 
pointed out, the Near Eastern crisis and the 
scrapping of the Treaty of Sévres are probably a 
prophetic indication of the fate which in the near 
future will overtake the Treaties of Saint Germain 
and Versailles. They are in an important sense 
all parts of one settlement, which, although it con- 
tained many accidental and unnecessary ingredients, 
could not be overthrown in any of its essential 
parts without imperilling the whole structure. The 
Treaty of Sévres formed a major part of the gen- 
eral bargain; and its supersession to the great dis- 
advantage of Great Britain is bound to have grave, 
permanent and troublesome. consequences on the 
Rhine and the Danube. It has probably done more 
to convince Englishmen of the necessity of break- 
ing or radically modifying their partnership with 
France than any single event which has happened 
since the Armistice. The two most powerful Euro- 
pean victors in the war have carried their disagree- 
ment so far that it must soon result either in a 
frank misunderstanding or else a new and different 


understanding. No matter which they prefer, the 
new relationship will alter the faces both of inter- 
national politics in Europe and of domestic poli- 
tics in France and Great Britain. 


THE impending readjustment is foreshadowed by 
two recent occurrences which although apparently 
of minor importance are of great intrinsic signi- 
ficance. For some years the strongest supporters 
in Great Britain of continued cooperation between 
the British and French governments have been the 
Unionists, but as a consequence of the diplomatic 
humiliation which France has just inflicted on Great 
Britain the Unionists are apparently joining with 
the Liberals in a willingness to break with France. 
Mr. Bonar Law, the leader of the Unionist party 
in the House of Commons, has threatened the 
French government with a resumption by Great 
Britain of complete freedom of action, and he 
would not have uttered such a threat without con- 
sulting the other leaders of his party and obtain- 
ing their consent. The threat may be only a warn- 
ing but it has plainly scared some influential people 
in Paris, Strong French Nationalists, like Per- 
tinax, are criticizing Poincaré for risking essential 
French interests on the Rhine and the Danube and 
getting little in return but the gratification of in- 
flicting defeat on an ally in the Near East. French 
foreign policy which is chiefly dictated by consider- 
ations of prestige is peculiarly liable to a mistake 
of this kind which is likely to bring with it con- 
sequences wholly incommensurate with its apparent 
importance. 


ONE curious result of this equivocal triumph of 
French diplomacy is apparently the weakening 
rather than the strengthening of the ministry which 
is responsible for it. M. Poincaré’s position which 
was already shaken by his enforced compromises 
with respect to reparations in cash from Germany 
is rendered still more insecure by the feeling, which 
pervades the newspaper press of Paris, that he has 
unnecessarily imperilled the entente with Great 
Britain. His immediate successor, if he is super- 
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seded, will not derive his support to an increasing 
extent from the parties of the Left, for the strength 


' of the Left is negligible in the present Chamber. 


The new French prime minister will probably come 
from the Clemenceau-Tardieu group and will rep- 
resent a new variation of the impossible combined 
objects of making France the dominant power on 
the European continent and of keeping Great 
Britain subservient to that ambition. The British 
people are gradually screwing up their resolution 
to quit. They will begin by getting rid of Lloyd 
George who is chiefly responsible for post-war 
British policy. What they will do after that is 
anybody’s guess. There will be a general election 
which will probably result in a House of Commons 
divided into three parties—Unionist, Liberal and 
Labor—but no one party will control enough votes 
to govern alone. British policy will probably con- 
tinue to drift and little by little a large part of the 
post-war settlement will fall to pieces. There is a 
good deal of débris to be cleared away in Europe 
before genuine reconstruction can begin. 


ACCORDING to all accounts the recent meeting 
in Chicago in favor of the release of the political 
prisoners which was addressed by Senator Borah 
was attended by an unusually large and enthusiastic 
audience which gave an ovation to Miss Jane 
Addams and in other ways indicated the existence 
of more confidence and interest in the adoption by 
this country of a humane and tolerant foreign and 
domestic policy. Is this fact symptomatic of a 
revival of liberalism and progressivism in American 
public opinion? Perhaps. But probably it is rather 
indicative of a tendency of what liberalism and 
progressivism there is to rally around Senator 
Borah. Since the war he has been on the whole 
quite the most useful man_in Congress. He has 
exhibited extraordinary ability in divining the 
weakness of the Old Guard in business and politics, 
and in landing staggering blows on that particular 
spot. He is coming to look more like a progres- 
sive leader every day, but the group which he is 
leading is, we regret to say, not as yet very numer- 
ous, very coherent or very confident. 


ON such a subject as the Allied debts the opinion 
of the bankers might be expected to carry weight 
with the government and the public. But it does 
not. If all the bankers in the country were to join 
in propaganda for the cancellation or the scaling 
of the debts, the case would be even less hopeful 
than it is today. The public is suspicious of the 
bankers’ motives. No doubt the suspicion is in 
large measure unjust, a survival from a more 
primitive period, when the money lender was a 
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spider and the borrower a guileless fly. But the 
bankers may well ask themselves whether they are 
doing everything in their power to remove the 
suspicion. Are they educating themselves on econ- 
omic issues, so that they may take an impartial atti- 
tude, instead of throwing their weight unreservedly 
to the side of their biggest customers? The recent 
bankers’ convention produced on the whole a need- 
lessly reactionary impression. Mr. Lamont’s plea 
for a more liberal attitude on the industrial ques- 
tion was a voice in the wilderness. So long as 
this condition obtains, the only way the bank- 
ers can further any political project will be by 


opposing it. 


THE Boston Transcript is publishing on Wednes- 
days and Fridays a series of articles called The 
Reds in America. The compilation follows the 
methods exposed and discredited in the report of 
the Lusk Committee in New York, the object ap- 
parently being to “hang something” on as many 
men and women of liberal views as possible. The 
Reverend John Haynes Holmes is accused of 
preaching free love to Harvard students. Captain 
Paxton Hibben is accused of turning over funds 
collected for famine sufferers to the Soviet govern- 
ment. Mr. R. M. Lovett -is credited with the 
authorship of a letter which he did not write. The 
New Republic is specified as opening its columns 
freely to Communist propaganda. In the only 
sense in which this statement is true, it is true also 
of the New York Times. It is obviously intended 
to mean that the New Republic is in sympathy with 
Communist .views and proselytes for them which 
is ridiculously false. 


JHE writhings and wrigglings of the government 
in respect to the enforcement of the Volstead Act 
on vessels of the United States Shipping Board 
have brought us to the point of forbidding all 
vessels entering ports of the United States to 
carry liquor. Undoubtedly the legal department 
of the government and even the Anti-Saloon 
League join with the Shipping Board in wishing 
the issue had never arisen, and that the United 
States could have gone on being the biggest boot- 
legger under its own laws without comment. One 
of the features of the situation is that the travelling 
public of the United States is shown to be more con- 
cerned with its booze than with the patriotic duty 
of supporting the American flag on the high seas. 
But that is, again, only one phase of the liquor 
question which has become under prohibition an ob- 
session on the part of people away from home with 
the question of a drink in its personal form—when, 
what, where, how, the last, the next. 
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Speeches Which Might Have 
Been Made 


I. At the Bankers’ Convention 


“7. RIENDS and Fellow Bankers: At a moment 

when the great majority of responsible peo- 
ple all over the world have more reasons for dis- 
quietude than for optimism, we American bankers 
have much to be thankful for. In the case of the 
other industrialized nations, Great Britain except- 
ed, the destruction of property caused by the war 
and the subsequent multiplication of debts and in- 
flation of currencies have compromised the structure 
of credit and property and raised questions about 
their ability to meet their obligations which ten 
years ago would have sounded incredible. The 
structure of public or private credit in the United 
States, on the other hand, is beyond suspicion. Our 
banks have passed successfully through a process 
of stupendous but necessary inflation and of drastic 
but equally necessary deflation. They were sub- 
jected to a terrific strain which they have survived 
without flinching. The strain is not entirely over, 
particularly in the farming districts, but we are no 
ionger afraid of it. Its problems, although serious, 
are manageable. We can fairly claim to have 
emerged sound in wind and limb from a prolonged, 
exhausting and dangerous journey. Having pulled 
through the immediate past, we can look forward 
with confidence to the immediate future. 

“This confidence is justified provided it is not 
carried too far. You would do well to think of 
your present good fortune as a comparatively large 
ledge during a long and arduous climb rather than 
a broad and safe plateau on top of the high land. 
The world is out of joint. The worst is still to 
come, The present generation of bankers both in 
America or elsewhere cannot expect to get back the 
pre-war security. I do not mean that the American 
banks are not in every technical respect above su- 
spicion. But their gilt-edged assets and abundant 
reserves are not enough. Before the war the Euro- 
pean banks were equally well prepared to meet 
their recognized liabilities. Yet in spite of their 
technically strong position at that time, the war 
and its consequences have forced them to become 
the accomplices to an amount of inflation which 
amounts to partial repudiation. The trouble was 
that they did and could not know the volume of lia- 
bilities which .he government would impose on them 
or what would happen to attenuate their assets. 

“They belonged to a group of nations which 
were armed to the teeth and which intended at 
some time to use their armies, but which could not 
under modern conditions fight a prolonged war 
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without compromising the integrity of public and 
private credit. The war came, and the resulting 
destruction of national assets accompanied by the 
increase of national liabilities has impaired the 
ability of the European banks to meet their private 
obligations. It is important for American bankers 
to recognize that although they escaped the worst 
economic consequences of this process, they them- 
selves occupy, nevertheless, a situation analogous 
to that of the European banks in 1914. No matter 
how sound their own business policy and how im- 
pregnable their technical position, they form part 
of a society whose public policy may directly or 
indirectly undermine the value of the assets upon 
which their own prosperity and their power to meet 
their obligations are based. 

“No doubt there is a sense in which the com- 
munity cannot reasonably ask bankers to recognize 
and provide against overwhelming contingent 
liabilities of this kind. We play a limited part in 
a large performance; and if we live in a society 
which cannot protect itself against disasters like the 
war and social disorder, we must take our chance 
with the rest. This is true, but it is not sufficient. 
Our position is peculiarly responsible. Take 
the case of the war. It is plain now, that every 
European banker should in the interest of the great 
majority of his customers have used his influence 
not only against the actual outbreak of war but 
against the previous competition in armaments. If 
the banking fraternity had ranged itself on the side 
of peace, the war would probably never have oc- 
curred. But they didn’t; and they are to that 
extent directly responsible for their past and pro- 
spective losses. The American banker should not 
repeat this mistake. We should realize that there 
are looming on the horizon equally dangerous 
contingent public liabilities, which, if they ever 
become actual, will impair the security of the 
structure of credit and property in this country. It 
is as much a part of our business to show states- 
manship in providing against these liabilities as it 
is to show sound business judgment in not over- 
extending our loans and credits. 

“What these contingent public liabilities are I 
can only briefly indicate. They arise out of the 
tension which the economic sabotage of the war 
imposes upon a group of over-mechanized societies 
which both internally and externally are united far 
more closely by joint interests than they are by 
their institutions, their convictions or their prac- 
tices. The tension brings with it immediately more 
calamitous effects in Europe than in the United 
States. It will result probably in national and 
private bankruptcies, civil war and social disorder, 
and for a generation a kind of partnership in 
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poverty and distress. We Americans will for the 
moment fare much better. The American economic 
system may well be sufficiently elastic, diversified 
and capacious to adjust itself to the practical col- 
lapse of the European demand for American food- 
stuffs and raw materials. But even if this is true, 
the moral and social reaction of a European col- 
lapse upon this country will be perilous. At best 
it will be a most difficult job to set up a new balance 
of classes and a new machinery of production which 
are adjusted to the loss of the European markets. 
The dislocation will certainly provoke wide-spread 
and dangerous agrarian discontent and revive the 
old American class struggle between town and 
country. It will certainly intensify the increasingly 
costly class struggle between the wage-earner and 
the employer. It will bring about profound but in- 
calculable psychological changes in the attitude of 
Europe to America and America to Europe, which 
may result in a cleavage of spirit such as that which 
has always existed between the East and the West. 
And the net result will certainly be to increase 
enormously the friction of the American economic 
machine, to diminish the productivity of capital and 
labor, and to render precarious our towering na- 
tional sky-scraper of property and credit. 

“Do not, I pray, cherish the illusion that you can 
safeguard your assets against contingent and in- 
tangible liabilities by cultivating through propa- 
ganda popular loyalty to the Constitution, by dis- 
couraging radical agitation or by any merely 
defensive or coercive measures. The structure of 
property and credit which the industrial nations 
have built up since 1800 is too capacious and 
formidable to be shaken by the bombardment of 
a few merely envious and excluded people. When- 
ever it becomes insecure, its insecurity is the result 
of its own internal defects—of its failure to serve 
the purposes of its denizens as well as it once did. 
Such has undoubtedly come to be the case in 
Europe. When the leaders of finance and industry 
not merely allowed Europe to drift into the recent 
war, but actually encouraged the bellicose politi- 
cians, when they not merely connived at the writ- 
ing by the victorious governments of the Treaty of 
Versailles, but encouraged them in their madness, 
they did a thousand times more harm to the credit 
and usefulness of capitalism as a. system than all 
the exhortations and all the arguments of the social- 
ists during the past century. And if the fabric of 
property and credit becomes similarly ragged and 
unravelled in this country, we American bankers 
cannot shift the responsibility for the calamity upon 
radical agitation. The insecurity wil! demonstrate 
our own want of knowledge, of social vision, of 

Hexibility and of statesmanship. 
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“At present we give probably ninety-nine per- 
cent of our time to our amusements, our families 
and our balance sheets. This conscientious and 
loyal devotion to our private affairs, admirable as 
it may be in certain respects, tends to make us 
both undesirable citizens and unsafe bankers. It 
leaves us restricted in experience, ignorant of the 
meaning of what is going on in the world and in 
the minds of other classes and nations, and dull 
about the way in which these outside realities affect 
banking. We cannot afford to continue this kind 
of inexperience, ignorance and dullness. We are 
the trustees in whose hands the American people 
have deposited their fund of fluid capital. It is 
part of our trust to look out not only that this 
capital works indefatigably but also that the polit- 
ical and social system and the popular goodwill 
upon which this capital depends for its value con- 
tinue to supply a safe background for its labor. 
We shall fail in our trusteeship unless we specially 
provide for a better understanding between the 
business of banking and the activities, the 
interests and the latent ideals of the whole 
community. 

“There is only one way in which we can be sure 
of emerging from the cave of our own special oc- 
cupations and interests into the open air of a better 
articulated relation to American society. We must 
as a corporate body deliberately educate ourselves 
for the job of helping to make banking safe for 
democracy and democracy safe for banking. We 
are gravely in need of this self-education. Most 
of us were under- or ill-educated at school and col- 
lege. Our business careers have trained us in the 
technology of banking, but they have not, except in 
unusual cases, repaired the original limitation of 
our knowledge, our outlook, our sympathies, and 
our moral and social imagination. We are too old 
and too busy to go to ordinary schools. We doubt- 
less feel too well satisfied with ourselves to ask 
professional teachers in to educate us. But surely 
we are not so old, so busy, so superior or so hypno- 
tized by our own importance that we cannot start 
cut to learn from one another. Let the Americar 
Bankers’. Association recognize its corporate re- 
sponsibility by appointing a committee to consider 
the best way of improving the education of its own 
members. In the meantime let the bankers in any 
neighborhood collect themselves into groups. Let 
them select their own courses and for the purpose 
of studying their common problems choose their 
instructors chiefly from their own members, but let 
them also occasionally invite technical assistance 
from experts, clergymen, lawyers, labor unionists, 
novelists and journalists. We can do this job for 
ourselves, if only we go about it in the right spirit 
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and with fitting methods. We must admit to our- 
selves that at present we don’t know enough, that 
we are in a bad way because we don’t know, that 
our failure to know is due to the foolish convention 
of ceasing to seek education when we go into busi- 
ness and that we can still learn to the immense ad- 
vantage of our business as bankers and of our souls. 
Then we would not only have a chance of finding 
out what the truth is and living by it, but we would 
he offering a most rare and desirable example to 
the rest of the community. We would begin the 
intelligent cultivation of our own garden. We 
would start to set the world right by doing what 
we could to set ourselves right.” 


The Enforcement of Prohibition 


N another column we print a number of letters 
received in reply to the éditorial article which 
appeared in the New Republic of September 13th 
entitled The Enforcement of Prohibition. Since 
that date there has been published by Harcourt, 
Brace and Company a little book by Mr. Fabian 
Franklin called What Prohibition Has Done to 
America, price one dollar. Without agreeing fully 
in Mr. Franklin’s argument we commend his book 
to all who wish a clear, succinct account of the issues 
underlying the enforcement of the Eighteenth 
Amendment., One of the misconceptions of the de- 
fenders of the Amendment, to which Mr. Franklin 
calls attention and which is responsible for the irri- 
tation of some of our critics, is that opposition to 
national prohibition is based entirely on affinity with 
the so-called liquor interests—that the question is, 
as it was represented during the campaign for the 
Amendment, one between “those who wished to 
coin money out of the degradation of their fellow- 
creatures and those who sought to save mankind 
from perdition.”” We repeat what we have said 
before as to the sympathy of the New Republic 
with the cause known as the Temperance Move- 
ment, and submit that the immediate question is 
what is possible, even remotely possible, in this 
direction through prohibition by national law. 
Mr. Franklin points out that the Eighteenth 
Amendment is a radical departure from the spirit 
and practice of the Constitution as developed in 
the original articles and the first seventeen amend- 
ments. The Constitution as the organic law of the 
land deals with three matters—“the division of 
powers as between the Federal and the State gov- 
ernments, the structure of the Federal government 
itself, and the safeguarding of the fundamental 
rights of American citizens.” The Eighteenth 
Amendment does none of these things. On the 
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contrary it alters fundamentally the distribution of 
authority between the national and the state gov- 
ernments, it places a burden upon the structure of 
the former which threatens its efficient fulfillment 
of its functions, and it is in the opinion of a very 
large portion of the citizenship of the United 
States in flat contradiction of personal rights. Oi 
this departure from precedent the people of the 
United States are now paying the penalty in a vast 
and wide increase in law breaking and consequent 
diminution of respect for law. 

The extent to which the Volstead Act is en- 
forced, is and will be for some time a subject of 
persanal observation and opinion. In sections of 
the country which were already dry by local or 
state action, and where local public sentiment is 
strongly set in favor of prohibition, we should ex- 
pect to find no change. Yet it may be questioned 
whether the intervention of federal authorities in 
the enforcement of prohibition has not, in some 
cases, greatly diminished the efficiency of the state 
administration. Under the national administration 
the drug store, with the connivance of the physician, 
has been recognized as an alleviation of the rigors 
of the law, and this method of distribution has ex- 
tended itself into communities from which the 
saloon had long been banished. In communities 
represented by the larger cities, where public senti- 
ment was adverse to prohibition, the violation of 
the law is open. The recent announcement of the 
federal director in New York, gravely warning the 
bankers and baseball fans who resorted to that city 
that any whiskey which they might obtain on their 
visit was dangerous hootch was merely a jest, at 
which the visitors laughed as heartily as the resi- 
dents. 

In certain directions the control of the federal 
government has notably lapsed.. The practice of 
smuggling, for example, had been for many years 
confined to the exploits of a few desperate char- 
acters working from remote harbors, and the pec- 
cadilloes of greedy tourists. Now smuggling is a 
wide flung enterprise along both coast lines and 
both boundaries, centring it would seem about the 
largest ports of entry, employing fleets of ocean 
going sail and steam craft, and squadrons of tugs, 
motor boats and capacious sea planes, involving in 
its operations the stewards of transoceanic liners. 
Again, the illegal distillation of whiskey had been 
reduced by the vigilance of the revenue officers to 
the proportions of a picturesque adventure, im- 
portant chiefly as furnishing material and color for 
writers of fiction. Now the private manufacture 
of whiskey, beer, gin and wine has become a do- 
mestic habit like the putting up of preserves. It 
has passed utterly beyond any possibility of control, 
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even by a process of espionage, search and seizure 
more drastic than was conceived by Mr. Palmer in 
the height of his wartime activities. 

But, as we pointed out a few weeks ago, the 
most serious aspect of national prohibition is not 
the failure to enforce it. It is the fact that the inter- 
ests opposed to its enforcement are so strong, po- 
litically and financially, that no government work- 
ing through human instruments can escape becom- 
ing an accomplice in breaking the law. In the last 
number of the New Republic appeared a paragraph 
calling attention to the findings of the grand jury in 
the District of Columbia to the effect that a consi- 
derable amount of seized whiskey had been appro- 
priated to the use of persons in the employ of the 
Department of Justice. It was stated that though the 
names of the participants were known there would 
be no prosecutions because the theft took place un- 
der a former administration. We have authority 
for the assertion that a number of the persons in- 
volved are still in the employ of the Department 
and that one of them was recently promoted with 
an increase of salary. The failure of the Depart- 
ment of Justice to prosecute large offenders under 
the Volstead Act has been made a subject of dis- 
cussion in Congress, and is one of the grounds on 
which the impeachment of the Attorney General 
is properly urged. 

The weakening effect of such malfeasance or 
nonfeasance on the general administration is ob- 
vious. Of what value in the enforcement of law 
are officials who are themselves guilty of con- 
spiracy against the government? The corruption 
runs widely throughout the whole administration. 
To the opportunities of political patronage and 
favoritism, already abundant, has been added a 
whole region in which officials are subjected to 
pressure to relax the laws as a matter of friend- 
ship, political support or money. As Mr. Frank- 
lin suggests, the administration of the Volstead 
Act is different from that of law in general. In 
the former case the government forces operate as 
they might against a foreign enemy in trenches, 
with a strategy based upon the calculation of the 
chances of victory. They are content with attain- 
ing such limited objectives as occasional seizures— 
or the collection of incidental tribute. It is so 
because to a large portion of the citizenship of 
this country, including the most influential classes, 
the breaking of this law involves no moral turpi- 
tude whatever. 

It is pointed out by one of our correspondents 
that the liquor interest has always exerted politi- 
cal influence, and has always evaded laws made 
for its restraint. True. So have other interests. 
But this breaking of the laws by special interests, 
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however powerful, has nothing in common with 
the wholesale violation of a statute which is con- 
verting us into a nation of lawbreakers, and our 
executive and judicial departments into anarchists. 
Again, when the regulation of the manufacture 
and sale of liquor was a matter of local administra- 
tion the breaking of such regulations was a loca! 
matter, involving at worst the connivance of local 
officials. At present the malfeasance of fed- 
eral officials in New York may have disastrous re- 
sults on the administration of law in San Fran- 
cisco. The saloons of Chicago, as one of our cor- 
respondents notes, were for many years open on 
Sunday in spite of a state law requiring them to 
close. The evil was local, and the influence of it 
did not extend far beyond the borders of the city. 
No one will seriously contend that the scandal 
attaching to the mayor and police of Chicago dur- 
ing the days of their recalcitrancy was anything 
like so detrimental to the respect for law as that 
which makes its home in the official quarters of 
the Attorney General of the United States. 

While undoubtedly the straightforward way out 
of the present situation is to repeal the Amend- 
ment, this process is so difficult as to be fairly be- 
yond the range of possibility. A second plan is to 
modify the enforcing act so as to exempt light 
wines and real beer from its operation. No one 
doubts that this would be nullification of the 
Amendment by law. The third plan, and that 
which we favor, is to repeal the Volstead Act and, 
except in the matter of foreign and interstate com- 
merce, leave the enforcement of the Amendment 
entirely to the states. As we pointed out some 
weeks ago, this procedure is not without precedent. 
The Fifteenth Amendment was designed to give 
the suffrage to the Negro. It is nullified in certain 
states, partly by laws disfranchizing the Negro on 
other grounds than race and partly by direct action. 
Thirty years ago the statesmanlike imagination of 
Henry Cabot Lodge perceived the necessity of a 
national enforcing act known as the Lodge Force 
Bill, which became one of the causes of the defeat 
of the Republican party in the election of 1888. 
The country decided that it was impracticable to 
enforce the Amendment at the cost of the military 
occupation of the South, especially since the effect 
of such action would be to defeat, so far as the 
Negro was concerned, the object aimed at in his 
enfranchisement. Similarly no portion of the Con- 
stitution is more categorical than the Bill of 
Rights, but here again it is recognized that in prac- 
tice these provisons must depend for validity upon 
local sentiment. 

Underlying these constitutional inconsistencies, 
however, is the fact that the people of the United 
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States are beset by the childish dilemma expressed 
in the old saying about having one’s cake and eat- 
ing it too. We are in favor theoretically of free 
speech and universal suffrage. We recognize that 
the enforcement of them by national authority 
would absorb too large a place in the function of 
government, would necessitate the granting of spe- 
cial powers which would be dangerous, and would 
ultimately weaken the whole federal structure. In 
regard to prohibition, the attitude of the majority 
is not so clear, for, as Mr. Franklin points out, 
the Amendment specifies the manufacture and sale 
of liquor, not its purchase, possession and use, and 
it is certain that if such provisions had been in- 
‘cluded in the Amendment it would never have been 
passed. It may be questioned whether in these 
circumstances the Amendment can ever acquire the 
moral position necessary to its enforcement. How 
much of a moral sanction would be given to a law 
against larceny if it were no crime to receive stolen 
goods, and if a large portion of the men who en- 
acted the law and administered it were themselves 
profiting by this omission? There is no national 
act of enforcement for the Bill of Rights, since the 
Espionage Law was repealed, and none for the 
Fifteenth Amendment. There should be none for 
the Eighteenth Amendment. The pfesent law is 
a source of weakness and corruption which amount 
to a national scandal. 


Help Europe! How? 


We believe that the’time has come for the govern- 
ment of our country to formulate the principles on which 
it will be able to cooperate with other nations in order 
to bring about the needed rehabilitation of European 
countries and the peace of the world. 


HE American Bankers’ Association adopted 

the foregoing resolution on the last day of 
its recent meeting in New York. President Hard- 
ing told the reporters on the day following that 
he was willing and anxious to move in the direction 
of cooperation with Europe, provided a practicable 
plan were forthcoming. But he did not repeat his 
announcement of September Ist to the effect that 
the American government was preparing or had 
prepared a plan of this kind. Probably those mem- 
bers of the administration who are chiefly respon- 
sible for its foreign policy have not as yet succeeded 
in drawing up a plan which they consider to be 
“practicable,” and, if they are doubtful and hesitat- 
ing, their fellow countrymen should not blame them 
too quickly and with too much assurance. The 
framing by the administration of a method of ex- 
tending American aid to Europe which would really 
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work under existing conditions is at best an ex- 
tremely difficult business. 

Americans such, for instance, as the members of 
the National Council for the Reduction of Arma- 
ments, who wish the administration to summon an 
cconomic conference to meet in Washington soon 
after the election and to submit to such a confer- 
ence ‘“‘a concrete proposal” analogous to the pro- 
posal which it submitted to the Washington Con- 
ference of last year, do not realize what a large 
portion they are ordering. When Secretary Hughes 
submitted his plan for the reduction of capital 
ships to the Washington Conference he possessed 
one enormous advantage on which he cannot count 
in relation to any similar proposal with regard to 
Kurope. In planning naval sacrifices by the Amer- 
ican government which might be beneficial to the 
peace of the world, he was practically certain of 
the cooperation of Congress and the support of 
American public opinion, But in submitting pro- 
posals to a European economic conference which 
were intended to accomplish an analogous result, 
he would not be sure of corresponding cooperation 
and support. Any remedial plan which originated 
with the American government must, as part of the 
new deal, offer a partial or complete remission of 
the debt which the European governments owe to 
this country in exchange for some amelioration of 
the policies of the European nations towards one 
another. Yet if Mr. Hughes submitted such an 
oiter to a conference and if it were accepted, it is 
extremely doubtful whether he could get Congress 
to back him up. He would invite the same treat- 
ment which the Senate handed to Mr. Wilson. 

Nor is this the only or the gravest difficulty. 
Concrete proposals of cooperation between the 
United States and Europe imply the existence of 
a Europe with which to cooperate. No such Europe 
exists. Europe at the present time is a distracted 
and chaotic continent, whose constituent nations 
are to all appearances irreconcilably divided one 
from another and who sharply disagree one from 
another as to the kind of assistance which the 
American nation should furnish. It is not a ques- 
tion of cooperation with Europe. It is a question 
of cooperating with one of two factions in Europe 
—the faction which is headed by Great Britain and 
proposes in effect to tear up the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and the faction which is headed by France 
and intends to fight for its preservation. That 
these two factions are divided irreconcilably in 
their estimate of the facts of the European econ- 
omic predicament and the way to deal with them 
is indicated by the speech which Sir Reginald 
McKenna recently delivered before the Bankers’ 
Convention in New York. Sir Reginald’s speech 
did not contain a word which could be remotely 
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construed as intentionally unfriendly towards 
France; but it called attention to facts, which, if 
they are facts, would compel the United States to 
intervene in Europe either as a declared opponent 
of the existing French policy and an ally of Eng- 
land or not at all. 

Sir Reginald’s sketch of future probabilities with 
respect to the payment of debts and reparations 
was not merely gloomy; it was hopeless. Accord- 
ing to his account Germany has at present no ex- 
portable surplus with which to pay reparations in 
cash. France might derive something like a billion 
dollars by obtaining possession of securities and 
assets which German citizens possess in foreign 
countries, but her ability to collect even this moder- 
ate sum will depend upon the creation of confidence 
in Germans that the Reich will hereafter be al- 
lowed some chance of security and growth. Neither 
did he hold out the expectation of any substantial 
future payments by Germany: If his calculations 
are sound, it is not only impossible to force Ger- 
many to pay the $32,000,000,000 demanded in the 
London ultimatum, it is impossible to collect from 
Germany the interest and amortization even on the 
$12,500,000,000 representing the A and B series 
of bonds, and undesirable to attempt to force her 
to do so. She can collect practically nothing, now or 
in the future, unless she will consent to a long mora- 
torium accompanied by the assurance that even at 
its close Germany will not be required to do the 
impossible. 

The speech of Sir Reginald McKenna, if its facts 
and inferences are true, means that the reparation 
clauses of the Treaty of Versailles demand of the 
German people mischievous impossibilities. Only 
the most drastic modifications will help: modifica- 
tions involving a reduction of the total burden well 
below the $10,000,000,000 which has generally been 
regarded as just reparations. Moreover since it is 
unjust to penalize human beings for not performing 
impossibilities, the elaborate structure of sanctions 
which the French government has cherished and 
flourished as its means of coercion must also go 
overboard. English peliticians and financiers have 
slowly and reluctantly reached this conclusion. But 
the French politicians and financiers are still di- 
vided from it by half the circumference of the 
earth. The difference between them and the Eng- 
lish is incalculable and it is apparently irreconcil- 
able. It is for the moment the dominant fact in 
European politics. It is the most important fact 
which any American government would have to 
face when it started to “formulate principles” for 
a renewed American intervention in Europe. The 
United States cannot cooperate in the “rehabilita- 
tion” of Europe without throwing the weight of 
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its influence either in favor of France and the exe- 
cution of the Treaty with drastic penalties for 
failure or in favor of Great Britain and of the 
scrapping and rewriting of that document. 

Americans who seek immediate intervention in 
Europe visualize the réle of their country as a 
mediator and healer whose good offices would re- 
store and reunite Europe. This rdle can not be 
executed merely by moral suasion. ‘America will 
have to make sacrifices, if her advice is to count. 
She will have to be prepared not only to cancel her 
claims upon Europe, but to exact in exchange con- 
ditions that would be accepted, if at all, with ex. 
tremely bad grace by France at least. She would 
be accused by the partisans of France of playing 
Britain’s game in seeking to force a settlement 
which would not only scale French pecuniary 
claims, but would relax French military power on 
the continent. Nothing less would do any good at 
all. Now, have we just ground for assuming that 
American diplomacy would play well so difficult a 
game as that, or that public opinion is prepared to 
force Congress to make the sacrifices involved in it ? 

These are the points that are crucial in the 
formulation of principles on which America will be 
able to cooperate “to bring about the rehabilitation 
of European countries and the peace of the world.” 

We are not supporting the view of those who 
would simply turn their backs on European dis- 
tress. America must suffer if disaster overtakes 
the rest of the world. But America will do nothing 
for either herself or the world unless she is able to 
proceed on the lines of a definite policy based upon 
an appreciation of the realities instead of wpon 
glib goodwill and pious resolutions. 
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The Sad Photograph 


OHN GORDON is read by thousands. He has 

written long and short poems about the slums, 

the farm people, the working man and the sea. 
His work is vivid, rough and strong—perhaps a 
little rougher than strength really is—and full of 
that combination of the tender and manly that is 
one of the best traits of our English poetry. Gor- 
don is regarded by some people as a revolutionary, 
by others as a realist, by others as degenerate, by 
others still as pessimistic; but all unite in regard- 
ing him as tragic. The number steadily increases 
of those who are familiar with his work and with 
his photograph. 

This photograph, sometimes the frontispiece of 
a volume of Gordon's and sometimes furnished to 
reviewers everywhere by his publishers, shows a 
man of around forty. It is a three-quarters view 
of a gentle, clear-cut face with the skin drawn 
rather tightly over the well-shaped skull—a meagre 
look that suggests early dissipation—a thin, sensi- 
tive mouth and a good square chin. The eyes look 
slightly downward and out into space. They are 
set; their outline is plaintive. Their droop leads 
us to notice the hopeless look about the lips and 
the slight bend of the ascetic head. It is the pic- 
ture of a very sad face; the aspect of it is absent, 
melancholy, habitually tragic. 

It is this photograph that represents the side of 
Gordon that disturbs me. As a devoted friend of 
his I could wish that Gordon would let his work 
speak for him, and in his photograph would give 
to the public not this more or less acted version of 
himself but only whatever outer semblance the 
camera might secure. To be so reserved and with- 
drawn as he is with most people and then to broad- 
cast this photographic outpouring of himself seems 
to me a doubtful business. But after all, if you 
like, this may be a good thing to do. It may be a 
legitimate arrangement to make in one’s life. This 
selection and promotion of a single pattern, an es- 
sential expression as it were, forGordon’s face,may 
serve to convey to his public, as Nature unaided 
might never do, his melancholy vision of life. It 
has no doubt helped already to create a certain 
point of view from which his readers have learned 
to approach his poetry. I will grant that, though 
I must add that I regret to see a man whom I ad- 
mire and whom I know to have a deep and beauti- 
ful and sincere response to life, allow himself even 
a chance of striking a pose. Great natures do not 
need that expedient. 

But I am willing to pass all this over and to 


forget for the moment the sad photograph. What 
distresses me is that Gordon seems really to have 
settled into this rdle of sadness, into this profession 
of melancholy. And I regret this not only on 
Gordon's account but for so many realists who have 
done exactly the same thing. If I confronted 
Gordon with such a platitude as that one thing is 
not more real than another, that the camellia is as 
real as the ashbarrel, the smile as the tear, the ruby 
as the wound, he would of course grant that; and 
he might be for a time less ready with his talk 
about the real and realism. But half a minute later 
if I went on to speak of yet other realities than 
those he glowers on, to speak of dancing and 
laughter and fruit and flowers, Gordon would say, 
“Oh, those—” with a falling intonation in his 
voice, and in his eyes a mild, blank contemplation 
of my forehead. This would be equivalent to his 
saying that no doubt such things are very pretty. 
From which we may conclude ultimately that while 
our elation over a flower is only pleasant, our de- 
pression over an ashbarrel is terrible; our thoughts 
on Shelley’s imagination are agreeable, on the 
world’s neglect of him, agonizing. And the truth 
is that Gordon would talk about Shelley's tragedy 
with such tragic feeling and tragic charm that for 
the moment I too would think that men’s neglect 
of Shelley meant more than Shelley's power 
through his imagination over men forever. I shall 
not say any of these things to Gordon. 

But some day I shall try to make one point at 
least for him. I shall say that the world around 
us is—obviously-—full of things that can leave in 
our minds some abstraction that will feed our liv- 
ing. The moon, for one example, the moon at 
night shining in the heavens—there can be in it 
2 pause, a silver vista of possibility, a suspension, 
a silence, that may leave in the mind a kind of 
quietness and space, may leave a peace that is not 
theological, not optimistic, not necessarily comfort- 
ing even, and that is not a conclusion of any kind; 
but is merely a proportionment, a release, a har- 
mony, such as we might get from a pattern of lines 
and colors which mean nothing at all but that one 
quality which they express. In music there is pure 
flux and commerce, apply it to your beliefs or not, 
as you please. In the lines of a statue there is a 
quiet waiting, a rhythm of parts, the rebuke of 
time to the impatient moment. ‘The lines of a 
temple carry on them the acceptance of and the 
creation out of physical law or necessity. A Greek 
vase may have pure roundness, points swimming at 
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equal distances from a centre. An old Venetian 
velvet may be rich, grave, elaborate, austerely 
suave. And the stars at night have, at the very 
least, distances, fire, strangeness, innumerability. 
From all these instances the qualities—such as rich- 
ness, austerity, proportion—that are perceived may 
be carried into one’s own attributes and become 
character; into one’s actions and become conduct; 
and into one’s thinking and become ideas or con- 
cepts. And the slant for such experience’ may be 
tragic or not, as the case may be. 

To this Gordon would say, “Slush !’’"—meaning 
that it was only emotion. But he could not down 
me with that. In the first place his tragic state is 
emotion quite as much as this. In the second place 
there is no more reason to doubt the value of 
emotional experience than of the so-called intel- 
lectual. In the third place this is not the point, 
as Gordon would know; and he would go on to 
say that I was another Pollyanna or some damned 
Cousin Marion Bright or Aunt Minerva. But 1 
should not be talking at all about God’s being in 
his heaven or even the snail on the thorn or the 
best of all possible worlds. I should only be saying 
what has been admitted for ages, that the complete- 
ness of our living is measured by the completeness 
of our response to all experience, with all the com- 
plexity, the proportion and the just values implied; 
and that therefore the perception of these qualities 
in things, in the moon, the temple, the flower, the 
action, is a form of exercise for us, and that all our 
parts—exactly as do the legs—become easier and 
healthier and more trustworthy by exercise. 

Say, then, I do tell Gordon all this. I am 
not even saying that this is necessarily a beautiful 
world, but only that our exercise comes through 
responding to it. I am not asking Gordon to cheer 
up. I am only asking him—and realists like him— 
not to be so monotonous in his reactions, and 
not to decide on such hard limits to his experience, 
not to pore on the garbage and merely glance at 
the rose, not to admit the fact of the working- 
man’s burden of injustice and deny the happy 
mathematics of his trained muscles; I am asking 
Gordon to think of the high destiny and triumph 
of a Greek column as well as of the degeneracy of 
a New England farm. I do not say in the least that 
such a change will make him any happier. I say 
that it will tend to make more reliable and signifi- 
cant his point of view, exactly in the same sense 
that—other things being equal of course—we 
rely more on the description of the man who has 
been all around the house than on that of one who 
has looked at the west wall only. 

I hate, moreover, to see such a man as Gordon 
indulge in sadness or take it on as a career; for 
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that might too easily become dangerous through 
being false, and stupid through being so set. Sad- 
ness in a trivial person becomes trivial; and even in 
an important person, if too kept up and too nursed 
and too isolated, sadness may become merely oper- 
atic, lyrical and more depressed than tragic. And 
after all, if one wishes to be really sad, the fact 
remains that all that is bearable in this rotten 
world decays, that the story of all beauty, with 
whatever emphasis of passionate love repeated, 
ends in death and ruin; and that—sadder yet, if you 
like—one man cannot compete with universal woe. 

But Gordon must, of course, work out his own 
way. If this dilation of his perceptions, this en- 
larged exercise of himself, this wider complexity 
in his response to the world about and within him, 
would throw him off and dilute the power that he 
has now with such concentrated if narrow intensity, 
it would indeed be a mishap for him to change. 
Better a small poet than an ample nobody in a lost 
track. And it goes without saying, of course, that 
if this would spoil Gordon’s business for him, work 
havoc with his ego, his publishers and his readers, 
I am not asking him to heed me at all. But with 
the photograph already made now and broad- 
casted and ready to hand for emergencies, I should 
think Gordon might safely give more things a 
chance to encounter his reactions. He might for- 
get his sadness of the moment for that more spaci- 
ous and universal and eternal—though not neces- 
sarily less sad—response to the world around him 
and might leave this melancholy stir of his for that 
tragic poise too deep for tears and photographs. 

STARK YOUNG. 


The Widow 


Grief hath now pacified her face; 
Even hope might share so still a place ; 
Yet on the silence of her heart, 
Haply, if a strange footfali s1rt, 
Or a chance word of ecstasy 

Cry through dim-cloistered memory, 
Into her eyes her soul will steal 

To gaze into the irrevocable— 

As if death had not power to keep 
One who had loved her long asleep. 


Now all things lovely she looks on 

Seem lovely in oblivion ; 

And all things mute what soon shall be 
Richer than any melody. 

Her narrow hands, like birds that make 
A nest for some old instinct’s sake 

Have hollowed a refuge for her face— 

A narrow and a quiet place— 

Where, far from the world’s light, she may 
See clearer what is passed away. 


And only little children know 
Through what dark gates her smile may go. 
WALTER DE LA Mare. 
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Caillaux 


AILLAUX is coming back, they say. 
Over here, in Paris, there are Frenchmen 
who talk of killing him with their own 
hands rather than see him back on top again. And 
there are other Frenchmen who believe no one else 
can pull their country through the next ten years. 
Certain neutral observers with no personal interest 
in the scene talk about a Caillaux resurrection. So 
good a reporter as Mr. Herbert Swope, of the 
New York World, goes back from France to say: 
“This statement is made after careful inquiry, and 
will be greeted with derision. But the prophecy 
is ventured that within three years Caillaux will be 
either Prime Minister or controlling the appoint- 
ment to that office.”’ It is a startling prophecy. 
And the question it raises, the question of a radical 
shift of command in France, is right at the centre 
of Europe’s tangled politics. 

You remember Caillaux. He was the war’s 
most famous traitor, or the war’s most innocent 
sufferer—whichever you like to feel about him. 
Four times Minister of Finance of the French 
Republic, once Prime Minister, it was in 1914 that 
his name went round the world. He was Minister 
of Finance again, his fourth term. And the Parisian 
Journal Figaro suddenly began publishing letters 
signed “Ton Jo.” Caillaux was this “Ton Jo.” 
And the letters were his own letters to his wife— 
the wife, at that time, of another man. Figaro 
wanted to break Caillaux—and hinted it had more 
letters coming. Mme. Caillaux went to see its 
editor. To a French court, afterwards, she de- 
scribed what happened: “I saw that my husband 
intended killing Calmette [the editor of Figaro], 
and rather than that he should ruin his own career, 
I went and shot him myself. My own honor was at 
stake if he continued to publish my private letters.” 

That was “the Calmette affair,” which stirred 
the whole world in the early months of 1914. 
Then came the war. And Caillaux leaped to the 
front again. His wife acquitted but his own career 
cut short, he might possibly have used the war as 
a stepping-stone to power. He refused. “Shorten 
the conflict!’ became his battle-cry. He fought 
for a drawn war and a negotiated peace. His ad- 
versaries accused him of betraying the Republic. 
Clemenceau, coming into power in 1917, clapped 
him into prison. He was accused of having had 
intelligence with the enemy, of having tried to sell 
his country to the Germans—via Bolo Pasha. Nine 
months he spent in prison as a common criminal, 
waiting for his trial; twelve months as a political 


prisoner; twelve more in a prison hospital. Ulti- 
mately the French Senate acquitted him of high 
treason. 
ward a new charge, that Caillaux had endangered 


But when the government brought for- 


the military security of the state by certain con- 
versations he had held, the Senate voted with the 
government. It sentenced this man to five years’ 
banishment from certain cities (Paris, notably), 
and to ten years’ loss of his political rights. 

This is Caillaux. 
throughout the war. 
day. In his own words his program is “to curb 


He was militantly pacifist 
He is militantly pacifist to- 


the spirit of hate, to encourage mutual understand- 
ing among the peoples, and to maintain the body 
corporate of Europe.” 
France that would invite him back to power. It 
would have to be a France, of course, that believed 
him innocent of trafficking with German agents. 
But it would also have to be a France that recog- 
nized the unity of European economics, a France 
that sought from Germany a moderate and definite 
reparations bill, a France that foreswore adventur- 
ing in Russia, a France that had abandoned the great 
dream of a Continental Empire—alliances here, 
alliances there, alliances all over Europe. It would 
be a far cry, this Caillauxist France, from the pic- 


You can conceive the only 


ture a good many Americans have today. The 


French feel that America has misunderstood their 
position. Perhaps we have. 
with the sabre-rattling of an out and out com- 


In our impatience 


missionaire of French coal-barons like Poincaré, 
we may underestimate the prospects of the Luden- 
dorffs across the Rhine, who would rattle their 
own sabres if they had them. Still, it is obvious 
that French foreign policy today is largely a mat- 
ter of good old Roman economics: 

1. There are certain powerful financial groups 
in search of profits. Prominent among them are 
the Comité des Houilléres (i. e., Coal Trust), the 
Comité des Forges (Iron Trust) and the Comité 
des Textiles (Cloth). 

2. Poincaré has been the personal advocate of 
these groups for twenty years—and in his own 
mind has satisfactorily identified them with French 
patriotism. 

3. Seven starved Parisian papers out of ten 
exist on the alms they receive, directly or indirect- 
ly, from these philanthropists—and couch their 
editorials accordingly. 

4. For the Textile people the great immediate 
goal is a customs barrier along the Rhine, so as 
to make the left bank a good market for excess 
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production now that France has Alsace; for the | 


Coal and Iron people the chief worry is the Ruhr 
—since Ruhr coke is essential to French blast fur- 
naces, on the one hand, and by the nature of things 
dominates prices of French coal, on the other. 

5. Thus you get the persistent propaganda for 
a separate “Rhineland state’’-—and at the same 
time the passionate interest of the great indus- 
trialists for an occupation of the Ruhr. 

Of all foreign issues in France at the present 
time, this last is the most vivant. At this moment, 
French liberals and _ socialists are especially 
alarmed. They couple this whole economic back- 
ground with the Greek collapse in Asia Minor. 
If peace parleys fail and the Turks turn toward 
Constantinople, it will raise the hair on Britain’s 
head. Someone must hold the Turks in check. 
Who will do it? France! But on what terms? 
“Who will say,’ asks the socialist journal Hu- 
manité, “that tomorrow Messrs. Lloyd George 
and Poincaré will not find a basis of agreement— 
and will not find it by means of sending a French 
contingent into the Near East, in return for liberty 
to occupy the Ruhr?” And Il’Oeuvre (liberal 
rather than socialist) suggests that the widely ad- 
vertised break between France and Britain will 
shortly be smoothed over—-and that the basis of 
agreement will be the old French proverb, 
‘“*Passe-moi la rhubarbe, je te passerai le séné.”’ 
Hand me the Ruhr—you take Asia Minor. 

Survey this scene, read Mr. Swope again and 
look around to see what evidence there is of 
France being capable of veering suddenly from the 
mailed fist of M. Poincaré into the half-open arms 
of M. Caillaux. There is not much, by way of 
concrete evidence, to gauge the present temper of 
this Third French Republic. We had some elec- 
tions, not long ago. They seem scarcely to have 
been reported in America. They were not excit- 
ing. They did not jeopardize the fate of M. Poin- 
caré, or rouse the hopes of M. Caillaux. They were 
local ‘“‘cantonal”’ elections—having nothing to do 
with the government in Paris. They were some- 
what significant, in the fact that the Bloc National 
found itself opposed for the first time by a more 
or less rea! coalition of the parties of the Left. 
But there was no great battle over these minor 
elections. And despite certain rather startling vic- 
tories for the radicals, here and there, nothing 
much was shifted by this summer voting. 

What else is there, if not elections, to indicate 
the present temper of the average Frenchman, and 
his thoughts about Caillaux? The press? Well, 
there are certain liberal papers—such as le Rappel, 
la Lanterne, Ere Nouvelle—that give Caillaux a 
muffied handclap whenever his name appears in the 
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day’s news. There are socialist papers that are 
friendly to him. And there are a good many 
provincial papers, great and small, that boom him 
strongly. ‘They are more important, these prov- 
incial papers, than we realize in America—we who 
have the Matin and the Journal des Debats and 
the Echo de Paris and a few other old stand-bys 
quoted to us with our coffee every morning. They 
represent a France we seldom hear about—a more 
prosaic France than M. Poincaré’s, Nevertheless, 
despite all this, the fact remains that in the French 
press—as in the French elections—there is little 
actual evidence of a shift in sentiment great enough 
to bring Joseph Caillaux into power. Caillaux may 
be coming. But those who have already lined the 
track for him—or who look for a renaissance of 
liberalism either with Caillaux or without him 
—apparently base their faith today either on intui- 
tion or on the mechanics of a peace-time situation. 

Caillaux would have no trouble getting started. 
He has lost his political rights for a period of ten 
years.. But half the French lawyers with whom 
I’ve talked believe that the High Court bungled in 
its wording of his sentence, and that though he will 
have to wait till 1930 to stand as a candidate for 
the French Chamber (unless his sentence is previ- 
ously annulled), Caillaux could stand tomorrow 
as a candidate for the more important Senate. And 
I know from men who have talked with him that 
three Senatorial districts have already asked him 
to sail in. Caillaux would have little trouble put- 
ting his real strength to test. Why, then, doesn’t 
he try taking the offensive? 

I think because he asks himself what's the use 
of running squarely into two impossible situations. 
Nobody can collect German reparations. Nobody 
can pay French debts. French opinion clamors for 
the one, American opinion for the other. And any 
Cabinet which sits on top in Paris, so long as that 
holds true, either marks time and blusters—or 
marks time and takes the Ruhr. Caillaux might 
try his offensive. He prefers to wait. He prefers 
to wait, on the one hand, for an admission of the 
failure of an impossible economic thesis—on the 
other for a scaling-down of interallied debts. 

That, in a word, is the political situation in 
France today. It may or may not be important 
that Joseph Caillaux wants to wait. But when 
Americans go wandering in search of “French 
liberalism” and come back miffed, it is worth re- 
membering why Caillaux wants to wait. For so 
every other leader capable of organizing a liberal 
France waits—one eye on the peasant, the other 
on that two and a half billion dollars France owes 
our own United States. 


Paris. CHARLES MERz. 
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The High Cost of Low 
Thinking 

N authoritative estimate has been made in be- 

half of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace that the cost of the Great War 
exceeded $335,000,000,000—an amount equal to 
the combined wealth of the United States, the 
United Kingdom and France in 1914 when the 
war began. This loss was caused by low thinking 
in high places. Perhaps the term “low thinking” 
requires a little definition. 

The development of power in every line of hu- 
man endeavor brings with it the possibility that 
the increased power may be used to promote the 
general welfare or may be used against the com- 
mon good. Take, for instance, the growth of the 
steel industry. What I should call “fair” think- 
ing in this connection would be intelligent mental 
effort to make obvious and immediate uses of the 
power developed in steel production to raise some- 
what the average level of living conditions, to pro- 
vide better railroads at lower cost, to furnish bet- 
ter transportation for more products and more 
people, to build better buildings to house more peo- 
ple more comfortably. What I should call “high” 
thinking would be imaginative effort to develop new 
uses of steel in improving other industrial proces- 
ses, in building better cities, in adding to the gen- 
eral ease, comfort and efficiency of life, in expand- 
ing the steel industry itself into the production of 
still more useful and still cheaper products for 
general use. What I should call “low” thinking 
would be a mere greedy planning to increase beyond 
all reasonable and safe proportion the power of a 
few individuals to impose their will upon masses 
of other individuals and their power to gratify to 
an insane extent their individual and selfish emo- 
tions. 

“Low” thinking would be evident in the 
effort to extract exceptional profits out of steel 
production, even at the cost of exceptional deficits 
in the lives of the steel workers or even at the cost 
of fomenting wars and creating war phobias that 
sap the happiness of nations. 

There was low thinking in high places which 
brought about the Great War, because the ‘“‘master 
men” of the industrial world had not developed 
their social ethics rapidly enough to meet their de- 
velopments of power. Therefore new human 
power was wantonly wasted and recklessly abused. 
The German Kaiser and the General Staff were 
exceptionally power-mad, but every ruling group of 
Europe was afflicted in varying degrees with the 
same disease. Behind the political insanity, germi- 
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nating and stimulating it, was the power madness 
of industrial leaders. 

Science and invention in the last hundred years 
have increased enormously man’s ability to help, 
or to exploit, his fellow men. Business enterprises 
have grown to such proportions that the policies of 
industrial controller's are now more important to 
greater masses of people than the policies of 
mediaeval rulers were to their subjects. Consider 
for a moment such a conflict of policy as occurred 
in the Ford Motor Company a few years ago. In 
1903 this company started with an investment of 
$49,000 cash and $51,000 in property, of which 
$40,000 represented patent rights. By July 31, 
1916, the company had distributed over $50,000,- 
000 as profits to the mén who had put in $100,000 
and had a surplus of $111,960,907.53. The com- 
pany had made 1,272,986 cars in thirteen 
years,’ with a total profit on operations of 
$173,895,416.06—all on an original investment 
of $100,000. 

At this stage of the enterprise Mr. Ford took 
the position that the company had made too much 
money; that the benefits of this industrial system 
should be spread around; that the business should 
be expanded through additional investments out of 
surplus whereby cars could be manufactured still 
more cheaply so that more men could be employed 
at better wages and the price of the product to the 
public could be reduced. Particularly, he proposed 
to reduce the selling price of cars $80 per car, 
meaning the sacrifice of a prospective profit of 
$48,000,000 per year on an output of 600,000 
cars. Mr. Ford’s principal associates, the Dodge 
Brothers, opposed his policies and appealed to the 
courts to prevent him from carrying out his pro- 
gram, which they described as follows: 


The proposed scheme of expansion is not for the fi- 
nancial advantage of the corporation either mediate or 
immediate and is not to be prosecuted with that intent, 
but for the purpose of increasing the number of employees 
and of the cars produced, to the end of giving employ- 
ment and low priced cars to a greater number ot people. 


The Supreme Court of Michigan decided the case 
according to what may be regarded as the prevail- 
ing theory of business. Presumably the court did 
not intend to express personal’ economic opinions, 
but merely to interpret the purposes of those who 
organize corporations, in order to enforce the 
stockholders’ agreement upon which money is in- 
vested. The opinion of the court reads, in part, 
as follows: 


The difference between an incidental, humanitarian 
expenditure of corporate funds for the benefit of the 
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employees, like the building of a hospital for their use 
and the employment of agencies for the betterment of 
their condition, and a general purpose and plan to benefit 
mankind at the expense of others is obvious... . There 
should be no confusion (of which there is evidence) of the 
duties which Mr. Ford conceives that he and his stock- 
holders owe to the general public and the duties which 
in law he and his co-directors owe to protesting minority 
stockholders. A business corporation is organized and 
carried on primarily for the benefit of the stockholders. 
The powers of the directors are to be employed for that 
end. The discretion of the directors is to be exercised in 
the choice of means to attain that end and does not ex- 
tend to a change in the end itself, to the reduction of 
profits among stockholders in order to devote them to 
other purposes. 


Thus the court established judicially a complete 
justification of what is sometimes denounced as 
profiteering. If a corporation by virtue of a short- 
age in the product which it manufactures is able 
to double its selling price and to force that portion 
of the public which is able to buy to pay twice the 
reasonable price of an article, the corporation 
has, according to this opinion, not only the right 
but the legal obligation to profiteer. It also appears 
that if the profits of an enterprise are so large 
that the directors feel that they can afford to in- 
crease wages above the prevailing rate at which 
men may be forced under economic necessity to 
accept employment, protesting minority stockhold- 
ers can require the directors to continue to pay 
unjust wages. They can require that the benefits 
of the industrial enterprise, instead of being di- 
vided among all those who have contributed money 
or services, be appropriated so far as possible for 
the exclusive benefit of those who have contributed 
money. Yet the small amount of money contribu- 
tion which is necessary to build up a great enter- 
prise, compared to the contribution of human 
energy of the workers, from the president down 
to the office boy, was never more strikingly illus- 
trated than in the case of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany. 

Applying this theory of business to other enter- 
prises of vast size whose operations affect the wel- 
fare of millions, we shall find that the purpose of 
steel making, of meat packing, of coal mining, of 
oil production, of sugar growing—the purpose of 
producing and distributing the necessities of life— 
is to increase individual wealth and power. Be- 


‘ hind this theory is the social ideal that life is a 


competitive struggle wherein each one uses the 
abilities and energies of other men so far as pos- 
sible to increase his power and control over other 
men and to satisfy more and more his appetites 
and emotions, at the expense of diminished satis- 
faction of the appetites and emotions of 


others. 
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But this theory leaves quite unanswered the in- 
quiry: For what purpose is an individual to in- 
crease his wealth and power and to satisfy increas- 
ingly his diminishing and ageing appetites and emo- 
tions? The only answer to this question which 
logically justifies the prevailing competitive ideal is 
given by those biologists and philosophers who be- 
lieve in a wholly mechanistic, chemical conception 
of life; who accept the physical law of the degra- 
dation of energy as applying to human activity and 
therefore assume the eventual self-destruction of 
human life; who believe that man, inevitably and 
without free will, lives to gratify his physical emo- 
tions, that spiritual life is an illusion, that the im- 
mortality of the soul is a fable for children, that 
there is no justification for religious faith in that 
unknown high purpose of the world that men have 
called God. 

Yet the majority of practical, materialistic lead- 
ers of great business enterprises and shapers of 
common thought will not carry their philosophy 
to this pessimistic end. That is one reason why 
most of us make any religion we profess a thing 
apart from our daily living, because none of the 
prevailing creeds can be applied to the lives we 
want to live without depriving us of the comfort- 
able satisfaction of feeling that we are right when 
we do what we want to do. 

Let us now relieve ourselves, however, of some 
personal responsibility for our low level of thought. 
The unprecedented progress in the material world 
during recent centuries has resulted from the de- 
velopment and application of a large number of 
laws through scientific research in physics, chem- 
istry and biology. But in the social world no such 
laws have been developed and social changes are 
made emotionally rather than rationally. 

In other words we have not developed a moral 
code consistent with the scientific development of 
modern life. And this scientific development has 
brought not merely a new social life but also a mass 
of undeniable facts that have swept away the as- 
sumptions upon which we have built our ethical, our 
social and our legal codes. Thinking men of today 
cannot accept the soundness of primitive ideas upon 
which existing moral codes have been based, any 
more than they can accept the accuracy of records 
of the origin and development of human life upon 
this planet ‘which have been scientifically demon- 
strated to be untrue. 

In the absence of the development of necessary 
social laws upon a scientific basis a sense of be- 
wilderment grows. I received not long ago a letter 
from an eminent judge of the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals which concluded with this in- 


quiry: 
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Has not the development of the material resources of 
the world and the increasing education of the masses 
with its consequent spirit of agnosticism brought such 
complexity in the individual and national life that the 
world is beyond the control of its inhabitants? 


This sense of lack of control must persist and in- 
crease until an adequate sense of social responsi- 
bility has been developed in those who dominate 
in the using of man-power and the shaping of com- 
monplace ideas. But such a development requires 
either a new intellectual humility among the pres- 
ent social rulers or a shift in leadership. 

The world has been listening far too long and 
with too much reverence to the immature, un- 
scientific, demoralizing thinking that has been 
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voiced by captains of industry and their satellite 
bankers, lawyers and politicians, Not only have 
they kept the air filled with outworn ideas but in 
many instances they have used their economic 
power to restrict the creation of free thought in 
the universities and to stifle its free expression 
through the press. One lasting benefit might come 
out of the Great War if it should bring some real- 
ization that men who devote their lives to the study 
of social forces, in history, economics, sociology or 
natural philosophy, are better fitted to guide hu- 
man thought and to shape moral tendencies than 
men who devote their lives to making money and 
to acquiring industrial power so great as to over- 
strain human capacity. DonALD RICHBERG. 


Protection Against Diphtheria 


O matter how much any child may like to 

N go to school, not having to go is infinitely 
more desirable. There is little need for a 

Freud to analyze our dreams of the burning school- 
house, the class teacher dropping dead of heart fail- 


ure or the closing of school because of an epidemic. 
The latter perhaps is best, because it occurs most 


frequently and gives a maximum of pleasure with a 


minimum twinge of conscience. Diphtheria has 
long fulfilled this worthy function. Unhappily 
there is a darker reverse side to this picture. 
Twenty-five years ago, one hundred and fifty out 
of every hundred thousand of the population in 
New York City died of diphtheria, while today the 
deaths number twenty-one per hundred thousand. 
Despite this apparent improvement, control over 
the disease is far from complete, since 14,014 cases 
were reported last year to the Health Department 
of New York, of which 1,239 died. This mortality 
is particularly depressing since diphtheria is essen- 
tially a disease of childhood. 

Heretofore the only available method for effec- 
tively combating diphtheria has been the injection 
of antitoxin. This has saved innumerable lives, 
for general statistical reviews have shown that the 
death rate of diphtheria has been reduced over 
fifty percent. But its obvious shortcomings are 
that it gives protection for only short periods of 
time and that many cases of diphtheria are not 
recognized until it is too late. The Schick test 
solves these difficulties. It determines whether any 
individual, child or adult, is susceptible or immune 
to diphtheria. The test is painless, simple and 
efficient. The procedure is as follows: A minute 
quantity of diphtheria toxin is injected under the 


skin of the forearm. If the individual is suscep- 
tible to diphtheria, a local irritation sets in which 
is evidenced by a small red mark. If, however, the 
individual is immune, no irritation is apparent and 
no reddening occurs. Since many individuals have 
either a natural or acquired immunity against 
diphtheria, this method affords an adequate means 
of differentiating those who are immune from those 
who are not. Following this test all who are sus- 
ceptible (not immune) to diphtheria may be 
treated in such a way as to acquire protection or 
immunity against diphtheria. The Health De- 
partment of New York City, which has carried out 
this test extensively, has carefully standardized 
outfits for performing the Schick test, which have 
proved safe and satisfactory. Commercial labora- 
tories also have placed on the market outfits for 
this purpose, so that the Schick test is available 
to every physician. In carrying out the test, it is 
of the utmost importance to “run a control” of 
heated toxin on the other arm so that any pseudo- 
reactions may be detected. 

It has been found that babies under three months 
are practically immune to diphtheria, as are adults, 
88 percent of whom are immune. The greatest 
susceptibility occurs between the ages of one and 
four years, when 60 percent are susceptible. The 
value of the Schick test in showing immunity in 
children over one and one-half to two years of 
age is that it indicates the development of a nat- 
ural immunity which seems to be permanent. At 
the Willard Parker Hospital in New York City 
not one case of diphtheria has developed from 
over 2,200 scarlet fever patients who gave a nega- 
tive or immune reaction, while many of those 
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showing susceptibility contracted the disease. 
‘ Schick not only devised the test for determining 
whether or not individuals were susceptible to 
diphtheria but also developed a method for con- 
; b} ferring immunity. This is accomplished by several 
vi doses of minute quantities of diphtheria toxin 
‘ E neutralized with antitoxin. Subsequent Schick 
Wes at tests showed an immunity which persists. 
For the production of antitoxin young horses 
ie four to six years old, known to be vigorous and 
cf healthy, are injected with very small doses of 
bale diphtheria toxin, followed by increasingly large 
PRE 3 doses at intervals of about a week for a period 
of from two to three months. The animal dur- 
aH ing this time forms ‘“anti-bodies” capable of 
| neutralizing the diphtheria toxin. The serum, a 
; 
: 
: 
; 
: 








lighter colored fluid that separates from the clotted 
blood, is the antitoxin. This is purified and con- 
centrated, so that small amounts of antitoxin may 
be injected into a patient suffering from diphtheria. 
This is a great advantage when large or frequent 
doses have to be given. 

In order to cure a case of diphtheria in man, 
the horse serum containing diphtheria antitoxin is 
: injected into the patient with a sterilized syringe. 
Occasionally the administration of antitoxin may 
be accompanied by temporary pain in the joints and 





i by rashes. Such rashes are due to unknown sub- 
1 stances in the horse serum which are present in 
fat larger amounts in some horses than in others. They 
t may be present in the blood of a horse at one 


' bleeding and absent at the next. As a rule, how- 
i ever, instances of untoward effects following anti- 
. toxin treatment are rare compared with the enor- 
ae mous number of antitoxin injections which have 
: rendered individuals immune to diphtheria. The 
ne efficacy of antitoxin treatment is evidenced by the 
{ sudden reduction in death rate from diphtheria 
Wha during the period in which this procedure has been 
at ; employed as compared with the period prior to its 

use. Paris, Berlin and Vienna show striking de- 

creases of more than 50 percent in the death rate 
from diphtheria as do New York, Boston, Chicago 
and other large American cities. 

Hitherto the chief obstacle to the prevention of 
diphtheria has been the great number of healthy 
individuals who carry diphtheria bacilli in their 
throats long after they have ceased to have the 
disease, and who are capable of infecting others. 
The Health Department of New York City esti- 
mates more than 60,000 diphtheria “carriers” in 
that city alone. These may now be identified and 
made innocuous by means of the Schick test and 








treatment. 
Doctors Park and Zingher of the Research 


Laboratories of the Health Department of New 


‘ing diphtheria no longer a menace. 
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York City have demonstrated the reliability of the 
Schick method in preventing and controlling out- 
breaks of diphtheria in public institutions. They 
have succeeded in eradicating diphtheria from the 
Hebrew Orphan Asylum, the Colored Orphan 
Asylum, the Epileptic Village at Skillman, N. J., 
etc., which have suffered violent outbreaks of this 
disease in the past. Ina report recently published 
from the Home for Hebrew Infants in New York 
City it was shown that of the 252 children shown 
to be susceptible by the Schick test all were immune 
after twenty-two months of proper treatment, mak- 
Such results 
have been confirmed in the public and private in- 
stitutions of other cities in the United States, 
notably Chicago, as well as in Europe, including 
England, Germany and Austria. 

Doctors Park and Zingher have now performed 
the Schick test on over 100,000 school children and 
have made a number of very valuable observations. 
They found that from 85 to 100 percent of non- 
immune children became immune to diphtheria 
after the first series of injections of a suitable com- 
bination of toxin and antitoxin. In order to obtain 
the best results, these injections should be made 
in three doses at intervals of one week. One ex- 
tremely interesting feature of their reports is the 
contrast in susceptibility and immunity as occurring 
among the children of the well-to-do as com- 
pared with those of poorer parents. Children 
in the poorer sections of the city not only showed 
greater immunity to diphtheria but were also more 
easily immunized after treatment. There was a 
difference of as much as 50 percent between these 
two economic classes. The explanation of this 
probably lies in the fact that the children in the 
more crowded sections of the city are often exposed 
to mild doses of diphtheria organisms which bring 
about a natural immunity. Among the children 
of the more well-to-do this exposure is not present, 
and they therefore remain susceptible. 

In order to bring about an immune child popula- 
tion it is necessary to begin early and to immunize 
all children from one to five years of age, since 
85 percent of the cases of diphtheria occur in this 
group. The Schick test and treatment are being 
used systematically in our public schools and insti- 
tutions. Obviously it is the duty of all parents 
both to their children and to society to cooperate 
to the fullest extent in the campaign against 
diphtheria which is being carried out by the Health 
Departments of New York and other cities. It 
is to be hoped that the time will soon come when 
diphtheria will have achieved only an historical 
interest. 

NICHOLAS AND LILLIAN Kope.orr. 
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Conditions in Germany 


[This letter was written to Mr. H. N. Brailsford by 
Mr. Einstein in response to a series of inquiries addressed 
to Mr. Einstein by Mr. Brailsford—Tue Ebirors. } 


IR: You have been so kind as to address one or two 
questions to me regarding economic conditions in Ger- 
many. You tell me that you want an objective statement 
about a state of affairs which ought, in the interests of a 
return to healthy political relations, to be known to the 
English public. I thank you for the confidence shown to 
me by your questions, and will endeavor to confine myself 
to what I can state with full conviction and certainty. 1 
will proceed straightway to answer the questions one by one. 
1. The salaries of scholars and teachers, expressed in 
kind, have been continuously reduced as a result of the 
situation created by the war and the Peace Treaty. At 
present they amount at best to twenty percent of their 
former value, in many cases to far less. This estimate is 
much too high for brain-workers without fixed appoint- 
ments. Undernourishment is almost universal among brain- 
workers and students, and in addition books have become 
so dear that the intellectual life and development of the 
rising generation suffers seriously. The very existence of 
scientific and artistic activities, especially theatres and jour- 
nals, is more and more endangered, and some have gone 
under. The struggle for existence among independent 
artists, musicians and writers is desperate. Such conditions, 
and especially the perpetual consciousness of the insecurity 
of the individual’s material existence, inevitably result in a 
marked lowering of the estimation in which the public 


‘ holds professional work and intellectual achievements. | 


am firmly convinced that, if the present material conditions 
continue or become worse, large sections of the so-called 
middle class which have hitherto been the principal source 
and preserver of our intellectual heritage will sink to the 
level of the submerged masses. 

2. It is plain that in hard times that work will be 
relatively best paid which is essential to the carrying on of 
the economic activities of the moment; but that work 
which is directed only to the continuation and development 
of economic activities and even more to purely cultural 
purposes will suffer seriously under the prevailing condi- 
tions, Almost all intellectual work falls under the latter 
head. A colleague assured me an one occasion that scientific 
meetings are now held far less often than formerly -because 
those who would attend them must avoid the expense of 
tram fares. The great majority of students are so far 
dependent on their earnings that study can only be a second- 
ary occupation. As regards teachers, what I have already 
sad about brain-workers in general applies to them. 

3. I know that there are general complaints regarding 
the reduced productive power of manual and brain workers, 
but I do not think that I am competent to say how far this 
is the result of undernourishment or of fear of inability 
to obtain food, and how far of purely psychological factors. 
There can be no doubt that people’s energy is sapped by the 


consciousness that under present conditions it is impossible 
to provide for the future, partly because of the instability 
of money values, partly because of the exceedingly heavy 
burden of taxation, which increases perpetually. 

4. It is a fact that many of the political murders have 
been committed by people who have lost the means of sup- 
port as a result of present conditions, but I should not 
venture to say whether unfavorable economic conditions 
are alone responsible for the lamentable deterioration of 
political morals. ‘The political intolerance of the support- 
ers of the old régime is doubtless partly due to tradition. 

‘ 5. It must be admitted that the policy of the Allies 
has greatly augmented the difficulties of the Republican 
government; in particular it has undermined the prestige 
of the government by repeated humiliations in the face of 
the whole people. Moreover, everyone here knows that 
the financial obligations laid upon the country cannot be 
fulfilled at their present figure, even with the utmost 
exertion. All this has bred in us the conviction that there 
is no hope of working our way by legitimate means out of 
our present serfdom. This paralyzes economic activities 
and drives people to evade taxation and to try to remove 
their capital from the country. 

6. Even if we admit that a stabilization of the mark 
might involve certain temporary difficulties, it can scarcely 
be doubted that we must try to attain stablization in any 
event and at the earliest possible moment. Without that 
it is impossible to reach stable economic conditions. The 
participation of German statesmen and experts in consulta- 
tions upon international economic relations would certainly 
be desirable if not absolutely necessary. 

7. It is only as a layman that I can answer your last 
question, and, further, with the utmost hesitation. I must 
admit with regret that I do not see how the hope of in- 
dividual gain and the fear of want could be dispensed with 
as motives for productive work. In my opinion the com- 
munity can mitigate the economic struggle of the individual, 
but cannot do away with it. A. EINstein. 

Berlin. 


Finis 
Well then, we’ve done with this and that and these: 
Gardens in summer and the little noise 


Of wind at night-fall, laden apple-trees, 
Musical instruments and other toys.— 


Let us depart. Make haste. We have no choice, 
Lest, lingering, even memory grow stale :— 

No ghost is more implacable than Joy’s, 
No tale more tedious than a twice-told tale. 


Away then and away and look not back!— 
There is no happiness can outwit Time; 
Soon will the first star dawn and the sun set. 


Yet Ah!—before night closes on our track, 
To launch our youth upon the wings of rhyme 
And save its fires from failure and regret! 
MarcGaret SACKVILLE. 
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The Crow’s Nest 


“ HY is it,” the old explorer was wondering, “that 


men care so for trifles? Even death and danger 
won't stop us, or make us less fussy. In a country where 
a man knows that he’s likely to be killed any day, in the 
middle of his career, he ought to have a little sense of pro- 
portion. But life’s not safe a minute in Kiboa, for in- 
stance, and have they any such sense? Not a bit. People 
there are exactly as finicky as everywhere else. They spend 
most of their time being preoccupied with meaningless 
nothings. I did more for those Kiboans than I have ever 




















done for any tribe since—I stamped out two fever epi- 
demics and taught them how to build mill-wheels—and 
yet, at their great banquet to celebrate the lives I had 
saved, they were horrified because I used the wrong stick 
to eat with at table. There were two sticks, a prong and 
a flat one. I ate peas with the flat one. I should have 
used the prong. Well, that ended me. They still tried to 
be grateful, but it was painful to them—I had turned out 
low caste. 

“In Borneo it was worse. I met some very sensible 
natives in Borneo—men corresponding to our judges and 
diplomats, who knew human nature. Their observations 
were as penetrating and pungent as those of the late 
Mayor Gaynor, and as philosophical as Balfour’s; they 
were a wise and kind and jocular group. Yet they were 
great sticklers for etiquette in the minutest particulars. 

“T attended a musicale in Long Pelaban one evening, 
for instance. Every woman had the teeth of her upper 
jaw filed nicely off, and the men had drilled holes in theirs 
and plugged them with yellow wire, the best to be had in 
Tandjong Selor. In short they were all very elegant. 
But when the music was over and refreshments were being 
handed around, they noticed that one of the younger wo- 
men’s teeth were intact. ‘They were pretty, and she had 
refused to have them filed; or they’d only been filed off a 
little—not close to the gum as fashion demanded. Every- 
one was appalled. It was as though a society woman had 
gone to a dinner in New York with her hair down. ‘The 
Borneans tried not to notice this rebellious girl’s teeth; 
they chatted smoothly on, but she saw that they thought 
she was crazy. She slipped away as soon as a chance came, 
and went up the road, crying. 

“TI was fond of the Borneans. They bathe three times 
daily, and use lime-juice to weed out their parasites. 
I’ve never met any race more aristocratic and well-bred 


and cultivated. But heavens! 


So fussy! They’re fussy 
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for instance about having no hair on the body. They pull 
every blade of it out, or shave it constantly off. As to 
the hair of their eyebrows and eyelids, they remove them 
with tweezers. People careful about their appearance have 
their eyelids treated every few days. One afternoon a 
thoughtful young Bornean, whom I used to call Baron, 
passed by the home of a large native family with whom | 
was staying; and one of these Bornean belles turned to her 
sister, shrugging her shoulders, and said: ‘I don’t know 
what you see in him—didn’t you notice some hairs on his 
eyelids?” The sister admitted Baron was a rough-neck but 
said he had brains. But the other said his habits were 
vulgar and she thought it unpardonable. 

“Of course this was an infantile way of judging an able 
young man. But conventions like these are powerful every- 
where. Would a man dare appear in the House of Com- 
mons with a three days’ growth on his chin? The hairs 
might be very short and tiny, even smaller than Baron’s: 
but everybody would call the man slovenly, no matter how 
able, and they’d feel that he was really an impossible choice 
as a leader. 

“I dined once, in London, I remember, with some people 
of fashion. The women were decorated in that garish 
manner that delights all human beings but Eskimos. Though 
even some of the Eskimos, they tell me—however I won’t 
stop for that. They—these London women—had their 
feet squeezed into knife-pointed contraptions, and their 
bodies were bound closely in silks, and they were painted 
and oiled. So far as elaborateness was a test, they sur- 
passed the Kiboans. They were not up to the Borneans, 




















but nevertheless they were quite picturesque. After din- 
ner while I was looking over some books in a corner, they 
sat around a fire discussing some of the men who had gone. 
‘He will wear that terrible waistcoat,’ was their verdict 
on one of them—a man who is famous as a scientist all 
over Europe. Of another, an editor, they said, ‘Did you 
notice his finger-nails?? It appeared that although neatly 
trimmed, they were not free from ink. 

“Our finger-nails and toe-nails are an amusing survival 
of claws. They take the imagination back to wild, primi- 
tive times. And there those soft jeweled things sat, with 
their claws highly polished, feeling distinctly regretful be- 
cause their learned friend didn’t give more time to his. 

“The editor had done more for literature than any man 
living. He was one of the best men on earth—and they 


talked of his nails. 
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“If you fix your whole attention on a smudged nail, of 
course it’s unpleasant. But of course it is the essence of 
vulgarity to care so for trifles. 

“I looked at those women. Some had baggy folds under 
their eyes. Some had breaths that were not what a sensi- 
tive nose would call sweet. Not one of them washed her 
hair daily or had a scalp free from dust. Yet these dingy 
creatures, having powdered their arms and their backbones 
and concealed with long toil their defects, felt so ex- 
quisitely groomed that they sneered at the editor’s finger- 
nails and condemned him because of them. 

“ I suppose I’m as bad. I notice I look down on a poet 
when he rhymes ‘sword’ and ‘broad’. It’s a conspiracy we 
all belong to, to feel superior on the wrong grounds. 

“Every group needs to have tests, of course. I’ve no 
quarrel with that. Wherever you go, the prominent people 
are busy setting up certain standards by which they can 
satisfy themselves whether others are right. But these 


COREE S P 


The Enforcement of Prohibition 


IR: In your editorial The Enforcement of Prohibition, in 

the New Republic of September 13th, you seem to regard as 
the most serious aspect of the case “the non-enforcement of the 
law regarding the manufacture and the sale of liquor.” The 
New Republic and many other papers seem to forget that the 
liquor traffic has always been lawless and it seems to be the 
“nature of the beast.” A few years ago Chicago had 7,151 
saloons, each paying $1,000 yearly license. At the same time 
an investigation showed that there were some 2,500 disorderly 
houses, drug stores and other dives where liquors were sold 
without license. The Chief of Police with the approval of the 
Mayor notified 1,800 of these places that they must pay license. 
The licensed saloons were all lawless: they ignored the Sunday 
Closing Law, and the prohibition of the sale of liquor to 
drunkards and minors, and kept their back doors open on elec- 
tion day and holidays. In spite of much lawless liquor selling 
and other vice Chicago has really greatly improved since license 
days. At that period the “red light” district was wide open and 
prostitution was under police protection. In the days 
of license liquor men claimed that the annual liquor business 
of Chicago was over $150,000,000. Can any serious student of 
affairs fail to find very great advance as to the consumption of 
liquors, and crime and disorders from their use, over the license 
days? May we not expect progress in public sentiment demand- 
ing the enforcement of the law? Duncan C. Miner. 

Chicago. 


IR: Your magazine gives me news that I cannot get in the 
newspapers and I take it and enjoy it in many respects; 
but you strain the patience of one who has been acquainted with 
the social effects of the liquor traffic. I buried four people in 
one month in Turtle Creek, Pennsylvania, whose death was 
caused directly and indirectly by alcoholism. I go to see a chronic 
invalid whose long suffering was induced by alcoholism. I saw 
a man fall over this summer in Smithton, Pennsylvania, from 
dtink purchased in a Brooks Law Saloon. He died afterwards. 
You are right that there is no doubt about the value of the 
temperance reform. You say that the present form of prohibition 
corrupts the government—as though the licensed saloon had not 
corrupted the government ever since liquor was taxed and be- 
fore. The Eighteenth Amendment everywhere outlaws the liquor 
traffic, puts it at a disadvantage, and where it has any friends— 
which is almost everywhere outside the big cities containing the 
big centres of corruption—it is doing a great deal of good. Even 
there it has great value. 
If your magazine is a friend of the classes upon whom all 
sorts of moral corruption fall hardest and who cannot afford to 
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standards are never based on fineness or brains or sin- 
cerity. Not one of those qualities is necessary, to be in 
the right set. They may be held desirable, sometimes, but 
they’re not indispensable, like being shaved and manicured, 
and remembering not to use the wrong stick. For God’s 
sake, don’t eat peas with the flat one—that will create 
shudders everywhere. 

“T shan’t live much longer; but I wish I could find 
before dying, some human aristocracy that never gave a 
thought to such details, some group with an intelligent 
method of judging each other. But that’s not the way 
men are made. In fact, my friends think I’m wrong- 
headed to have such a hope. They rationalize their small- 
ness, by saying that when a person is ‘nice,’ that person 
polishes his claws up, instinctively. He wants to, they tell 
me. They feel a deep, child-like respect for this impish old 
instinct. In Borneo, the nice girls ‘instinctively want’ to 
file off their teeth.” CLARENCE Day, Jr. 


ON DENCE 


conceal their nakedness as well as the wealthy corruptionists, 
you will support the enforcement of the Amendment rather than 
quibble about its value. 


Bradford, Pennsylvania. Paut G. MILER. 


IR: I have read your editorial entitled The Enforcement of 

Prohibition. I wish to say that it is very well that you state 
in this article that “with the moral end sought in what is his- 
torically known as the Temperance movement the New Republic 
is in the fullest sympathy,” for the rest of the article would in- 
dicate to the reader that the writer not only did not sympathize 
with this movement but was in fact one of its bitterest enemies. 
How one could be a sympathizer with this movement and then 
use the arguments and devices of the enemy against it, and at 
the same time advocate the weakening and division of the en- 
forcement machinery, while arguing the non-enforcement of the 
law as a reason for its repeal, is beyond the comprehension of 
the ordinary reader. 

Speaking. of “persistent hypocrisy” the language of the last 
sentence of this article, can you find a more flagrant example? 
It seems chat your remedy for the non-enforcement of the law is 
to destroy the enforcement machinery. Again, your statement 
that this law is not enforced is the veriest rot. Anyone can read 
between the lines that what you mean is that you don’t want it 
enforced. I will venture to say, and I don’t believe that you or 
any other wet advocate can successfully dispute the fact, that this 
law is as well or better enforced than many other laws on the 
statute books—laws, too, which you would yell your head of 
against having repealed. I know in Ohio the law is being very 
rigidly enforced, and about all the individuals that are now go- 
ing to our jails, workhouses and penitentiaries are bootleggers. 
You seem to argue that because bootleggers are being arrested, 
therefore bootlegging is going on, therefore the law is not being 
obeyed and therefore the law should be repealed. This is nothing 
but the common ordinary lying argument and logic of the wets 
and their sympathizers. No, Mr. Editor, the Unitea States gov- 
ernment has not got to the point yet where wet anarchists can 
prevent it from enforcing the law. 

But what the writer of this letter is more interested in than 
anything else is, how did this kind of an editorial get into the 
New Republic? Is it the duty of an advocate of democracy to 
advocate anarchism and to sympathize with the works of law- 
breakers and criminals? If it is, then the writer has a wrong 
conception of democracy and will have no more of it. For- 
tunately this is not the case and this editorial is as much out af 
place in the New Republic as it would be in a meeting of the 
W. C. T. U. As a friend of the New Republic I can only say 
let us have no more anarchism in the New Republic. 

Wauseon, Ohio. G. B. Heise. 
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Books and Things 


OMEWHERE in Lecky, either in England in the 
Eighteenth Century or else in The History of the Rise 
and Influence of the Spirit of Rationalism in Europe, there 
is a chapter by which, when I was a boy, I was account- 
ably fascinated. It was called, I think, The Rise of Sea 
Bathing, and whenever I opened the brown volume and 
began to read the chapter over, I would repeat to myself, 
with a relish that did not grow old, “The Rise of Sea 
Bathing, by William Edward Hartpole Lecky.” 

No historian with four names could be frivolous. ‘That 
was clear. Yet The Rise of Sea Bathing was as clearly a 
subject beneath the notice of such other historians as I was 
then acquainted with, authors of school books or makers 
of sentences like this, in which one’s attention found 
nothing that it could-clutch: ‘The alienation of the land 
revenues of the crown having been restrained by the Ist 
Anne, a doubt subsequently arose, whether the restrictions 
of that act extended to the private property of the sovereign, 
acquired by purchase, gift or devise, or by descent, from 
persons not being kings or queens of the realm.” 

Somewhere in a later historian I hope to find, if I live 
long enough, a Lecky-like chapter on The Rise of Pipe 
Smoking in the United States among the Well-to-Do and 
their Friends in the Early Years of the Twentieth Century. 

The fact is patent that pipe-smoking has increased and 
is increasing in the class or classes referred to. ‘Thirty 
years ago I had a penniless friend who emigrated to Chi- 
cago and began to accumulate the first of the two millions 
he still possesses. For a year or so he would make occa- 
sional visits to our smaller city, and on one of these he 
found me, in my office, in the act of loading a corn-cob 
with cut plug. “Not a pipe,” he said with distaste, “it 
looks so cheap.” In vain did I try to extenuate my cheap 
habit by pointing out that the cheapness was notable. In 
weight, I said, there is a great difference between one pipe 
and one cigar. Psychologically speaking, this difference 
is much less. Take perfectos as an example. If a thousand 
perfectos weigh about fifteen pounds, which is somewhere 
near the right figure, then you get between sixty and 
seventy smokes per pound of tobacco consumed in perfecto 
shape. My pipe, not the corn-cob but this briar, is what 
a dealer could call of normal size, and I keep the bow! 
pretty well scraped. Out of a pound of tobacco I get 
from a hundred and sixty to a hundred and ninety pipes, 
depending on the tobacco’s cut and dryness. The most 
costly American tobacco, which I suppose is Spilman at 
$3.30 a pound, comes to something like two cents a smoke. 

My friend was not to be persuaded, thirty years ago, 
that a habit which appears cheap should be acquitted if 
one can prove that its cheapness is also real. Last winter 
I saw him at a luncheon club smoking a briar, one of those 
modern briars whose “ringing lines and hard” are as beau- 
tiful as a sloop’s. Whether pipes are nowadays things of 
a severer beauty than they need to be because the men who 
smoke pipes are more exacting, or whether aesthetically 
fastidious pipe-smokers are more numerous because pipes 
are better to look at, “though puzzling questions, are not 
beyond all conjecture.” But the fact that pipes are now- 
adays seen in high and higher places is incontestable. I 
can think of a club in which, within the memory of men 
of middle age, pipe-smoking was permitted in the pipe- 


room only, and in which it is now forbidden nowhere ex- 


cept in the dining-room. 
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It is pleasing to believe that the low cost of pipe-smo- 
king accounts for its diffusion among well-to-do Americans, 
yet I fear this belief has its roots in failure to envisage all 
the relevant facts. One might even maintain that pipe 
smoking increases among conspicuous wasters because the 
reproach of cheapness is passing away. Thirty years ago 
four dollars was about as much as you could pay for a 
briar, even if you went in for those amber mouthpieces 
which even at that period were beginning to signify that 
the man who sported one was a showy outcast. Today, 
unless you are indifferent to curves and grain, it is not easy 
to buy a good plain briar, one that will last seven or eight 
years, for less than six dollars. Straight grains, lovelier 
and in my experience less durable, come higher. Twenty 
dollars was the price of the most exquisite straight grain 
I have seen, but I’ve heard of a shop where more than 
twenty is asked. 

Once a man has laid in a supply of pipes it is not easy, 
I must admit, for him to proceed with any grandeur. Spil- 
man, in a world of rising prices, still sells for $3.30 a 
pound; I can’t think off-hand of an American tobacco 
which costs more; two cents a pipeful is nothing for any 
conspicuous waster to rejoice at. He can pay more, to be 
sure, by choosing a tobacco which has voyaged from Vir- 
ginia to Great Britain, there to be blent with a Loadicean 
or other tobacco upon which, with shining eyes, the Syrian 
stars look down, and then enriched again at one of our 
custom-houses. Yet no matter how nicely he chooses he 
cannot bring the price of a pipe within measurable distance 
of any cigar he would condescend to smoke, except out-of- 
doors, perhaps, in a high wind. Not that I wish to accuse 
smokers of imported mixtures with either affectation or a 
genuine taste for display. Until quite lately it was in 
Great Britain, and not in this country, that the attempt 
was made to suit the widest variety of exigent indi- 
vidualists. 

Among married men the spread of pipe-smoking is due, 
no doubt, partly to their conviction that pipes are more 
baffling than cigars to a wife who thinks you are smoking 
too much. Cigars may be counted, throughout the longest 
evening, by a woman whose vigilance has been trained, but 
with two pipes almost exactly alike in his pocket, and a 
little dexterity, a man who is smoking much may easily 
pass for a man who is smoking slow. Many wives, more- 
over, are still of the opinion that pipes are more wholesome 
than cigars. Nothing shall tempt me to disabuse them of 
this error, for such I take it to be. “Speaking of digestion 
only,” I heard a physician say a few years ago, “cigarettes 
are tobacco in its least injurious form. Next come cigars 
of srhall diameter, like panetelas. If you want tobacco to 
do its worst to your digestive system, stick to a pipe.” 

When my doctor said this I was unable to retort by 
quoting, for I did not then know, another expert’s opinion, 
richer in light and shade. “Those who wish to study or 
must consider their physical well-being,” says Mr. Alfred 
Dunhill of London, “should remember that strong Latakia 
touches the nerves, Perique the heart, and Cavendish the 
digestive organs. Also that the common coarse Virginias 
used in many mixtures tend to cloud the brain and induce 
dizziness.” If wives could be compelled to specify the 
kind of harm done by tobacco, men armed with Mr. Dun- 
hill’s authority might cease to fear them. All of which I 
shall go into more fully, one of these days, when I write 
that chapter on The Rise of Pipe Smoking in the United 
States, etc. P. L. 
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Have We Progressed? 


Industry and Human Welfare, by William L. Chenery. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 


T is of industry and human welfare that Mr. Chenery 
writes, not industry or human welfare. Wisely, no 
doubt, for the latter states an academic question. Indus- 
try is here, ineradicably, and America now is but a fore- 
shadowing of the future not only of Europe but of Asia 
and Africa—large-scale production, standardization, regi- 
menting of ideas, Rotary and all. . No one who has sensed 
the drive of forces in the mechanically undeveloped lands 
like China and India and Egypt has any belief in the prac- 
tical use of debating whether the factory system is better 
adapted to human instincts than handicraft production. 
Steel has won. Japan has succumbed, Russia has succumbed, 
China is in process of succumbing and in India Gandhi 
is making the romantic last stand in a lost cause. Yet while 
Gandhi’s memory is still green, the steel worker on the 
Ganges’ banks and the Himalayan foothills will sit him 
down of evenings, fix a little disk to his ear and listen rapt 
while Senator Niu Singh sends his voice from Delhi, min- 
gling with the music of the spheres, to view with alarm. 

Wisely, then, Mr. Chenery accepts the industrial system 
as a settled fact and measures its effects on the lives of 
men. In a slim volume of 166 pages that is a fine achieve- 
ment in compression and suggestion he surveys the changes 
wrought in a century and a quarter. Much of the illusion 
of the good old times when the Adams delved and the 
Eves span he strips; life was no bed of roses for the poor 
of the eighteenth century either. But he is equally without 
illusions as to the glamour of the mill of ten thousand 
workers where a lump of metal enters at one end and 
emerges at the other a motor car or a mechanical boxer. 
He does not babble of Progress. 

The planlessness and empiricism that have marked 
American history in its every aspect are conspicuous in its 
economic and industrial development. By quotations from 
writings in the first years of the republic Mr. Chenery 
shows how little the portent of the factory was understood, 
even by one so penetrating as Alexander Hamilton. ‘The 
machine was looked upon as an instrument of quicker and 
larger production only, and even as a labor-saving device 
that would benefit the worker. That there were social 
implications none dreamed. The real history of the United 
States is the story of the dawning recognition of these 
implications and the struggle to meet them satisfactorily. 
This is the story that Mr. Chenery tells in its larger out- 
lines. With swiftness and dexterity he touches in the pic- 
ture of the social conditions that the coming of the indus- 
trial revolution found. Men worked from sun to sun, and 
their women and children with them, for woman and 
child labor was not started by the factory. Except in 
the small leisured and propertied class housing was primi- 
tive, illiteracy or scarcely better was almost universal, the 
margin of leisure was perilously thin. In short, life for 
the masses was substantially as it is today in China or India. 

Between that life and the life even of the poorer classes 
in America today there is a whole span in material civiliza- 
tion. Except in a few slave-driven industries like steel, ten 
hours is a fair working day. In food, clothing, living condi- 
tions generally, there is a standard of comfort beyond all but 
the rich of the eighteenth century. Actual illiteracy 
is the rare exception among whites in all but isolated spots. 
There is a margin of leisure, with libraries, moving pic- 
tures, lectures and other easily accessible entertainment for 
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its employment; even the slum dweller has his social 
settlement. Measured in things, the lot of the American 
today is incomparably richer than it was a hundred and 
fitty years ago. 

Yet from my own observation 1 have come to believe 
that in the life of the Chinese peasant or artisan, say, there 
is a greater content of happiness than in that of the modern 
American workingman. ‘The Chinese works longer hours, 
yes; but he works at his own speed, undriven by an im- 
personal thing of iron over which he has no control. He 
stops when he likes for a puff at his tiny pipe or a cup 
of tea or a chat with a fellow-workman or his children. 
If you go by his shop at sunrise—his shop being also his 
factory and his home—you find him already at work; you 
find him still at work at nine or ten at night. Yet I be- 
lieve that a fourteen- or even fifteen-hour day takes less tax 
of his strength, does less violence to nature’s laws, than 
eight hours in a Ford plant. His work is back-breaking, 
sometimes of a seemingly incredible cruelty. Yet I believe it 
is less exhausting and stunts fewer instincts than eight 
hours of physical ease at turning a screw on a bit of steel 
whirring by on a belt. If he is a potmaker he makes that 
pot himself, or at least with a minimum of division of labor 
between himself and his family and perhaps an apprentice 
or two. He has the satisfaction of creating something him- 
self; in it he has put at least a little of his personality. 

The living conditions of that same Chinese workman 
are by our standards inhuman, not only because the re- 
wards of his labor are so low but because a non-mechanical 
society must be without the advantages of applied science: 
better sanitation, better buildings, sewers, cleaner streets. 
The standards of comfort must necessarily be lower in a 
non-industrial society. But in compensation there is not 
the dehumanization in work and economic relations that 
there is an industrial society. There is also, as Mr. 
Chenery points out, a greater sense of security. “Unem- 
ployment and fear of unemployment are twin evils created 
by the factory system.” The minute division of labor and 
the high specialization necessary leave the factory work- 
man only one narrowly limited kind of skill by which to 
earn his living, and the control of tools of production by 
lasge centralizations of capital leaves him without oppor- 
tunity to use that skill except by others’ volition. 

One or two broad conclusions seem inescapable. The 
monotony and fatigue of factory work make it impossible 
for men any longer to find their happiness in their work. 
They must find it outside their work. There must be 
therefore shorter hours and greater leisure and a much 
higher wage standard. That is only another way of say- 
ing that if the immensely greater wealth-producing capa- 
city of the factory system is to benefit more than a narrowly 
limited class there must be an entirely new basis for the 
distribution of wealth. The world as a whole is vastly 
richer, in more than the material sense, by reason of the 
industrial revolution. The increase in wealth produced 
has liberated untold energies and widened the scope of 
their play. ‘There has been in consequence a considerable 
social elevation—in a wider representation in government, 
in education, in closer intercommunication of peoples and 
ideas, in the progressive conquest of disease. But in funda- 
mentals the majority of men are little better off than they 
were with a much smaller production of wealth—certainly 
not proportionately better off. The disparity between the 
classes is greater than it was a hundred and fifty years ago. 
That is the greatest indictment that can be made against 
the industrial system. NATHANIEL PErrer. 
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A Page of Fiction 


Daughters of Hecuba, by Clara Viebig, translated by 
Anna Barwell. London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 
7s. Od. 

HE Trojan Women of Germany—women of all 

classes, the General’s wife, Frau von Voigt; her 
daughter Lily, married to an Italian lieutenant; Frau 
Bertholdi, with her two sons at the front; Frau Kruger, 
whose son, long missing, she fondly hopes is a prisoner of 
war; Gertrude Hieselhahn, the mother of Gustay Kruger’s 
child; Frau Dombrovski whose flesh is too weak to bear 
the long absence of her man; Margaret Dietrich, crazed 
by waiting for a mythical lover. They are an agonized 
choir as they drift and suffer through the winter of 1915, 
and the summer and the winter again, and again the sum- 
mer and winter, with food less and less for the children, 
and hope fading in spite of victory. With unconscious 
irony the book ends with the offer of peace by the Central 
powers in 1917. Two years more were theirs of the ac- 
cumulating misery of war, and in addition the meaningless 
horror of blockade and famine. We can ask nothing more 
of American women whose hearts are still filled with hate 
than to read this book. 


Millions, by Ernest Poole. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.75. 
N Millions Mr. Poole has worked within a limited 
scheme of time and place. The stage is set in the apart- 
ment of Gordon Cable (where his relatives have gathered, 
during his days of unconsciousness after an accident), and 
in the mind of his sister Madge, who is his heir. The inner 
drama gives to the outer the intensity and meaning of a 
moral problem; but it is as an aesthetic problem skilfully 
handled that the book most challenges criticism. In con- 
struction the piece is as exact as Swinnerton’s Nocturne, 
though the touch is not quite so deft nor is the movement 
so certain. Mr. Poole has done nothing better—and noth- 
ing that promises better. 


The Cortlandts of Washington Square, by Janet A. 
Fairbanks. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company. $2.00. 
NOVEL unusually rich in fictional values. The 

Civil War furnishes most of them. Ann Byrne was 
active among the outskirts of that struggle, at Washington, 
at Gettysburg and in the draft riots of New York. She 
was unusually fortunate in her relations with celebrities, 
William Cullen Bryant, The Prince of Wales, Whitman— 
of course, Lincoln. Her story carries her from the stagnant 
pool of aristocratic old New York into the fresh vigorous 
current of young Chicago. We await with interest the 
sequel. Meanwhile the movie rights should run into money. 


The Unlit Lamp, by Elizabeth Sanxay Holding. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Company. $2.00. 


Y contrast with The Cortlandts, The Unlit Lamp is 

almost parsimonious. Again and again the characters 
are brought into a situation charged with dramatic possi- 
bilities, but the author passes over their grand scene and 
resumes patiently her study of their relations, their “inter- 
actions.” Claudine Vincelle moves from girlhood through 
marriage and motherhood, like charity which beareth all 
things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
things. She remains at the close of the story, like Gals- 
worthy’s Mrs. Pendyce in The Country House; going 
quietly about her garden, unconscious of the lesson which 
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life has taught her, that in quietness is her strength. She 
is surprised at her own justification when her son-in-law, 
a human dynamo, gives his verdict: “You've just existed 
in a very sweet, gentle way. I think that’s a might fine 
thing. I don’t believe there are many people who have 
done so little harm.” 


Doubting Castle, by Elinor Chipp. New York: Boni 
&¥ Liveright. $2.00. 
HIS book also, according to the official critic, should 
remind us of Galsworthy, and it does—the Gals- 
worthy who tests human character by passion and human 
society by scandal. The Baldwins are like the Forsytes, 
a robust and self-sufficient clan; Richard Baldwin is their 
finest product—generous, loving, compassionate. Gloria is 
the victim of his high qualities and her love of him. If 
the story is reminiscent it is not imitative; and it has a 
quality of its own in its portrayal of simple, tragic girlhood 
which manhood destroys, not cruelly nor basely, not 
wantonly—but in blindness, in helplessness. 


4 Man of Purpose, by Donald Richberg. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Company. $1.75. 


HIS novel follows the disarming device of Sartor 

Resartus and The Research Magnificent by which the 
author as editor presents his hero in autobiographical frag- 
ments. It is an example of the higher realism so eloquently 
urged by Stevenson. “We do not live by bread alone but 
by some cherished and fantastic pleasure,” he tells us; and 
reminds us further of those men “who are meat salesmen 
to the external eye, and possibly to themselves are Shake- 
speares, Napoleons or Beethovens.” Of such is Rodney 
Merrill. His loves, his dangers, his sins, his achievements, 
become interesting and significant in his account of them. 
We dare not conjecture what he would appear to the 
jaundiced eyes of Ben Hecht or Sinclair Lewis; but in his 
own he is simplified into a symbol—A Man of Purpose. 


I Walked in Arden, by Jack Clifford. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 
LOVE story, plain, unvarnished and approximately 
sincere. Unfortunately the reader does not under- 
stand the tone of vivacious extravagance and garrulous 
gaiety in which it is told until at the close it is learned 
that the narrator is telling the story of his beautiful and 
tragic love to his little daughter. There is, for example, 
the father’s liability to nausea, which seems to the innocent 
reader unduly insisted on, until it reveals itself as pre- 
sumably a domestic joke which he and the little one may 
often have enjoyed together. ‘There are other passages 
which seem suspicious, but which ring equally true when 
we know in what key the sonata is written. 


Gargoyles, by Ben Hecht. New York: Boni & 
Liveright. $2.00. 
“DEVASTATING” novel! Who is devastated? 
Chiefly that oft devastated region of the public which 
enjoys the process. Gargoyles is a picture of American life 
in the same vein as Babbitt, but without the latter’s unity 
of tone and method. If Sinclair Lewis has an animus he 
states it through his characters; Mr. Hecht carries on his 
quarrel in his own person with much vociferation. His hero 
reveals a perfectly possible experience in detail, but alto- 
gether he does not stand up. The title is a misnomer. 
Gargoyles are grotesque but they have a meaning. And 
they are of stone, not of putty. 
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The Book of Life 


The Bock of Life, by Upton Sinclair. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.75. 


T would be easy to sneer at Mr. Upton Sinclair's 
Religio Laici and in the pride of the specialist to ques- 
tion his knowledge of so many diverse subjects from re- 
ligion to psycho-analysis, from vegetarianism to sex, and to 
ridicule his conclusions in The Book of Life as the personal 
farrago of a crank. In this spirit the orthodox sneer at 
Wells’s Outline of History because it neglects their well 
known paths, because it passes over cursorily or contemp- 
tuously those special tracts of human history with which 
they happen to be familiar. Nevertheless, in spite of the 
scorn of the lesser erudite, the Outline has had a deserved 
popular success in putting before the inexpert reader a 
comprehensible summary of the multifarious facts of man’s 
adventure upon this planet, and doubtless will continue to 
serve this purpose long after its critics have mouldered into 
oblivion with their special knowledges and contentious 
ignorances. 

Both books are in a way the product of like impulses, 
rising from the democratic necessities of the day—and 
from the experience of the great war. They are character- 
istic outcroppings of the present. With the old religious 
formulas either obliterated or so weakened in their author- 
ity for many millions as to be practically negligible, with 
the increasing saturation of the scientific method in thought 
—and with the complete disappointment of mankind in the 
outcome of the war to end war—there has come to the 
common man a mood of inquiry, a mood of questioning, 
which Mr. Sinclair phrases in his preface: “What a 
strange thing this life is. What am I anyhow? Where 
did I come from, and what is going to become of me? 
What do I mean, what am I here for?” Millions of men 
and women today are asking those questions where hitherto 
a few score pondered the ancient riddle of existence. Mr. 
Sinclair undertakes to give a simple working answer drawn 
frankly from his personal experiences in the struggle. It 
is just because he passionately believes that “it does make 
a difference what you believe about life, how it comes to 
be, where it is going and what your place in it is,” that 
his personal answers make such an interesting and val- 
uable book. 

It is of course an intensely personal record. Mr. Sin- 
clair could write no other, for in spite of his avowed creed 
of socialism he is one of the most individualistic writers 
of the day. It is the book of a militant soul, of the Artist 
and the Reformer, inextricably confused, and his enemies 
might say of the inveterate self-advertiser, a quality per- 
haps inseparable from the others. It is just this quality 
of mingled artist and reformer that, to my thinking, gives 
his book value. The methodical and the orthodox will 
say that God should be left to the theologians, the body 
to the regular practitioners, the economic world to the pro- 
fessors, etc., because they alone can make pretense to exact 
thinking about them. Let the artist and the passionate fighter 
for human freedom express his uncertain knowledge of 
life in the form of fiction. Well, Mr. Sinclair has done 


that too, and I hope will try it again! But when one has 
a personal message to deliver about all-life, or is moved to 
sum the substance of his experience, the fictional disguise 
merely blurs the impression. Mr. Sinclair has done 
wisely not to make a parable out of his earthly 


pilgrimage. 
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“For my part I have never been a great hand for doc- 
trine, whether ancient or modern,” Mr. Sinclair writes in 
opening his discussion of the class struggle. “1 am not 
much more concerned with what Marx taught than | am 
with what St. Paul taught or what Martin Luther taught. 
My advice is to look at life with your own eyes, and to 
state in simple language the conclusions of your own think- 
ing.” Which is quite remarkably what Mr. Sinclair has 
managed to do. It follows obviously that the parts of his 
Book of Life which are concerned more especially with 
theory—the first and the last parts—are the least vital, 
the least individual. It is where Mr. Sinclair details his 
struggle with his stomach and generalizes from his experi- 
ence and observation upon monogamy and education that 
his conclusions are happiest and most vividly expressed. 
His Book of Love is an admirable statement of what the 
informed, imaginative modern man has come to recognize 
as truth about this disturbing element of his existence. I 
know of no discussion of the sexual life where the balance 
between feeling and reason is better kept—and where the 
discussion is less tainted either with sentimentality or gross- 
ness—than in these chapters on the much lied about rela- 
tionship of man and woman. They alone should make the 
Book of Life useful tor the young, to whom it is unconsci- 
ously addressed, and once opened it will reveal much else of 
real significance not only to the young about to adventure, 
but to those already in midstream—for all who “like to 
look at life with their own eyes.” No sincere person’s honest 
record of experience is without value to another, and here 
we have the fruit of honesty, sincerity, and imagination and 
of homely wisdom. Yes! of wisdom, too. Mr. Upton Sin- 
clair has learned much of life from blunt contacts with it 


since the days of The Jungle. 
Ropert HERRICK. 


Two Views of Statecraft 


The Truisms of Statecraft, by Bruce Smith, K.C. New 
York: Longman’s Green. $2.60. 

The Modern Idea of the State, by H. Krabbe. 
York: Appleton’s. $4.00. 

F there is a more useless volume on political science 

than that of Mr. Bruce Smith, I have yet to meet it. 
It dates, a little pathetically, from the era of Herbert 
Spencer. It abounds in pious sententiousness. It is full 
of sound moral advice, without a single gleam of how the 
institutions are to be had which might make that advice 
effective. It has no glimpse even of the factors from which 
the economic synthesis is derived. Nearly forty years ago 
Mr. Bruce Smith wrote a volume which brought deep 
comfort to Henry Sidgwick. The time that has elapsed 
since, he has used only to reinforce conclusions already out 
of date when they were written. 

Professor Krabbe’s volume is a very different affair. 
Admirably translated by Professors Sabine and Shephard, 
of the University of Missouri, it represents a distinctive 
and important strand of modern political opinion. Broadly 
speaking, its main thesis is that the modern state is born 
of, and dependent upon, law. It rejects the view that the 
state is simply a sovereign authority issuing orders that 
are law because the state has willed them. Law is re- 
garded as one aspect of right, and right is that common 
judgment of the social interests which pervades the com- 
munity at some given time. This view is coming more 
and more to take the place of the older conception of law 
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as a command. There is, of course, an imperative char- 
acter attached to it; but the imperative character derives 
its real substance not from the fact of will, but. from the 
substance of the thing willed. The value of this outlook 
becomes the more clear the more carefully it is scrutinized. 
It prevents us from attaching any special significance to 
the acts of any definite body of men. ‘The criterion of 
right is the judgment of the whole society, not the will of 
its rulers. The power of the state is admitted; but its 
supremacy is made to depend upon moral force, 
and not merely upon the possession of a certain lump of 
power. 

At bottom, it is an individualistic theory, for it makes the 
judgment of each citizen a vital aspect of the political pro- 
cess. If it be argued that the result is contingent anarchy, 
the answer is, I think, that contingent anarchy is the 
penumbra of every state, and that conversely to beatify 
order as the fundamental need is to miss the value of 
resistance to wrong in the history of the world. It is, of 
course, true that the ultimate substance of right appears 
here a subjective thing. But that has been true universally 
in the history of states. It is no bad thing to get the 
pragmatic character of all political speculation admitted 
without further waste of time. The more quickly we 
move from such abstract ground to discussing such prob- 
lems, for instance, as the representation of will, the more 
likely is the understanding of our problems to be ad- 
vanced. 

I should like to draw attention to the clear and useful 
introduction the translators have prefixed to Professor 
Krabbe’s work. Broadly, it constitutes an excellent sum- 
mary of the main currents of opinion in modern politics. 
It makes, I think, a shade too much of the influence of 
Bodin, and Rousseau needs a somewhat larger place. But 
the preface is a model of concise statement, and it deserves 
to be widely read for its own great merit. 


Harowp J. Laskt. 


A History of Philosophy 


English and American Philosophy Since 1800: A 
Critical Survey, by A. K. Rogers. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $3.50. 


T was a German philosopher, Hegel, who achieved the 
remarkable feat of eliminating individual men from 
human history, and more specifically from the history of 
man’s achievement in philosophy as well as in art and 
religion. This amazing feat has exercised a dazzling fas- 
cination on mankind. Scholars from Zeller to Windelband 
have been so captivated by it that even now, when the 
Hegelian philosophy is in bad repute, it would generally be 
regarded as most naive or antiquated to view the history 
of philosophy as but the record of what individual men 
have thought. 

Professor Rogers, however, who has already tried his 
hand at the conventional history of philosophy on two 
previous occasions, now makes a most charming and praise- 
worthy effort to deal with a large number of individual 
thinkers. To be sure, every one is put in some school 
or other—an independent philosopher would be, like a 
stray dog, unworthy of notice—and the traditional schema- 
tism as te the relation of the different schools to each other 
is not altogether abandoned. But what gives unity to this 
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book is not an Hegelian transforming of history into a 
logical scheme, but the fact that back of the analysis and 
criticism of the nearly one hundred philosophers discussed, 
is the point of view of Professor Rogers himself. The 
latter quite frankly and honestly admits that his primary 
purpose is rot so much to trace the historical affiliations 
and causes of the different doctrines examined, but rather 
to make propaganda for his own philosophic attitude. Of 
course, this often results, despite the author’s scholarly equip- 
ment, in scant justice to the philosophers thus treated not on 
their own account but as offering morals for Professor Rog- 
ers’s mill. But the disadvantage of this is frequently over- 
come by the fact that the philosophers here dealt with are 
nearer us in time and more accessible or generally known 
than those treated in most histories of philosophy, so that 
the educated reader is in a better position to check up the 
author’s judgments. 

The conception of philosophy which Professor Rogers 
himself holds is rather traditional and very limited in 
scope—being restricted to certain metaphysical issues of 
a religious interest and to their rational-psychologic bases. 
The great issues of the methods of science and of social 
life are passed over. But it is not necessary to accept this 
conception of philosophy to find his analysis stimulating 
even in the case of philosophers like Bentham and Santay- 
ana, for whom he lacks sufficient intellectual sympathy. 
Sometimes, too, the sober and subdued style of this history 
is relieved by remarks such as “The powerful and florid 
personality of Burke . .. was uttering noble truisms to 
prove that liberty is an overrated blessing and that reforms 
are only justified when they involve no element of risk 


to men of property and breeding.” 
Morris R. ConHen. 
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DUTTON PUBLICATIONS 


SELECTED FROM THEIR LIST OF NEW BOOKS OF BIOGRAPHY, TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE, POLITICS, 
HISTORY, ETC. A SELECTION FROM THEIR LIST OF NOVELS, ETC., WILL APPEAR NEXT WEEK. 





Beasts, Men and Gods 


By FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI 
The most amazing adventures of modern times are related by this Polish 
scientist who, hunted by armed assassins, plunged into the forests of Upper The first authentic record of a Conferencs 
Mongolig in a sub-Arctic winter almost without equipment. Yet he won 


The Genoa Conference 
By J. SAXON MILLS 
With a Foreword by the Right Hon. Devid L 1 yd George 


. ) without precedent, and 
therefore of pecullar historic interest, besides ‘having an important sat 
6. 


eee book throws a flood of light upon the restless people , AH upon the immediate economic problems of the world 


country. 


of the Western Pacific 
By BRONISLAW MALINOWSKI 


An account of the Kula (a system of barter) and of its ceremonies prevalent 
among the islands of Melanesian New Guinea. Preface by Sir James 0 
$8.00 


Frazer. Profusely illustrated. 


Italy Old and New 
By ELIZABETH HAZELTON 
HAIGHT 


Delightful pictures of a modern vigor- 
ous Italy. enriched by the memories of 
a past. Illustrated. $2.50 


Unnoticed London 
By E. MONTIZAMBERT 


its of the interest which a thousand 
A have packea into London streets, 
but which get crowded out of the cuide- 
books. $2.00 


People and Places 
By ARTHUR KEYSER 


Lively accounts of life in five conti- 
nents, full of racy anecdotes about all 
sorts of people. from the Ex~-Kaiser + 
Fiji islanders, $6 60 


* 

Industrial and Commer- 
* » 

cial South America 

By / ANNIE S. PECK 

distinct value to the manufacturer, 

oo exporter and importer. the travel- 
ler or the seeker after knowledrce—vet 
the general reader who picks it on will 
not wendy lay it down.”’—Bosten 
Transcript $5.00 


Six Years in Bolivia 
By A. V. L. GUISE 


The adventures of a mining engineer, 
some of which took him where but few 
white men penetrate. $7.00 


By EUGENE CUNNINGHAM 
The story of an overland trip quite of 
the beaten track through the pictur- 
esque “banana republic.” $7.00 


My Balkan 
By J. JOHNSTON ABRAHAM 


Twenty Years in 
Roumania 
By MAUD PARKINSON 


The everyday touches in her account of 
her years of residence give one a pleas- 
ant sense of intimate participation in 
the life of this littl known uae... 





The Heart of Nature 
By Sir FRANCIS YOUNG- 
HUSBAND 

explorer’s descrintions of 


This famous 

the netural beauties of the Himalayas, 
ete., give the reader a new outlook on 
nature. $5.00 


The Book of the Sky 
By M. LUCKIESH 


A fascinatiine book on clouds and the'r 

. On rain, storm and winds, full 
of the poctry of the unper reaches as 
an airman feels it. Illustrated, $3.50 


The Russian Turmoil 
By GENERAL DENIKIN 


A work of the very highest authority, setting forth the ar palling aime ulties 





of Russian officers in the war arcainst Germany before the Revolution, and 
later during. the period in which he was leader of the anti Bolsheviks 
With illustrations, etc. $8.00 





Prime Ministers of 
A Work Which for the First Time Reveals the Britain, 1721-1921 
Cardinal’s Great Influence in Matters By th HF CLIVE BIGHAM 
of National Importance Sat chentas are a fascina pano- 
Life of Siniere, Bat" o¢ ihe" atiftine cond 


tions surrounding the office at dif 


CARDINAL GIBBONS) sc reviniow oa 


(Archbishop of Baltimore) Other Diplomatic 


By ALLEN SINCLAIR WILL, M.A., Litt. D., LL.D. | Experiences 

The author, who had the fullest confidence of the Cardinal | By the Rt. Hon. HENRY G. 
during years of close friendship, has been permitted to use a ELLIOT 
personal journal, begun in 1868, and has had free access to the Inside informat! _ =o & eee & 
archives of the archdiocese of Baltimore containing the official Italy, Gres Constantinople, etc.. at 
records of the most important period of his life and many of his cliverse critical moment $7.00 


letters. 
The range of his public services will be a revelation to most Private Diaries of the Rt. 
readers. Im these pages we see how he became the youngest Hon Sir Algernon West, 


Bishop in the world; of the favor of Leo XIII, who made him 
a Cardinal; of his victory in obtaining the sanction of the Church K. Cc. B. 





for organized labor; of his winning battle for Americanism in rti © these diaries. edited by 
This portion of a , 

the United States. They teil of his marvellous work in combat- Horace Hutchinson, covers the later 

ting religious intolerance; of his great service to the Govern- years of Mr. Gladstone’s final admint- 

ment in time of war; of his work as one of the great civic stration, of which no one could 37 Os 
with so intimate a knowledce $7. 


reformers of his time, and of his unique position as the leader of 
a church of tremendous vitality. 


Tt is a book to quicken religious zeal; broaden tolerance; sti The Diary of a Journalist 
mulate patriotism; help the discouraged, and strengthen the (Later entries) By Sir HENRY 
weak; a book to place beside the life of your favorite great LUCY 
American, whoever he may be. A continuation of extract 


Two volames, illustrated, royal 8vo. $10.00 records of a busy life amon por" ang 
Ready carly in November people, preserving the vividness a 
tL ° ‘ ve . 


from the 














favor of the day when each was writ- 
ten $6.00 








New Testament History | The Caveman Within Us| Queen Elizabeth’s 
By G. W. WADE, D.D. | By WILLIAM J. FIELDING! Maids of Honour 


A lucid arrangement of the facts There are plots enough In these fas- 


His “Old Testament History” has | and conclusions arrived at by the cinating stories by Violet Wilson to at 
long been a standard volume wher- | chief students of psycho-analysis, out half a dozen novela They give 
ever the Bible is studied _~ quite a human picture of the great 


with helpful deductions therefrom 
$3.00 


Our Unconscious Mind 
Psychology of Society f oo How to Use It Women of the 


By MORRIS GINSBERG By FREDERICK PIERCE | French Revolution 
a St Seen “Wetete of Explains simply the part the Un- | By WINIFRED STEPHENS 


Wisconsin, writes: “I find it to conscious plays in life, the work of 


companion to it ts even more 
portant, the critics say. 





ueen who could scold in five languaces 
ar did. Illustrated. $6.00 


be a sincere, compact, scholarly Coue, Baudouln, etc., and its ap- A study of the ferain st movement —- 
book written with keen intellectual plication to the ordinary affairs of | ing the Reign of Terror wi stri - 
It admirably sets forth life Fourth edition, $3.00 pen portraits of the leading womer o 

that time, Illustrated 5.00 


insight. 
Te ent” 3350 | Creeds or No Creeds? 


The Life of the Spirit By the Rev. CHARLES 


HARRIS 
and the Life of To-day Modernism critically examined from By PERCY ALLEN 





+ Ontond Ss hee men cot So closely was the career of this famous 

By EVELYN UND ILI e type. & pachelosis = as See | , 7 
ngly anti-Freudian 00 actress linked to the great actors of her 
“ateg - om. $6. time that the book is in effect a review 


of the Enrlish stage history of the 
Victorian period. $5.00 


Poland Reborn 


The lectures whieh inaururated a 
new lecture course at Manchester | The Aviator 
College, Oxford, the first —— = | By H. c. McCOMAS, 


religion by & woman to apr 





the university list. $2.50 Princeton University 
. Chapters an the eauincent, trom | By ROY DEVEREUX 
Robinson Crusoe, the viewpoint of phrsiolos! cal psy- A sttiking revelation of the social 
chology, of an aviator 3.00; litical and economic estate of Po land 


' ; Youth and the | and its probable effect upon the ae 
By HENRY E. JACKSON O D 
If a “typical American citizen’ en | Chasing and Racing 
atiacked ‘his social problems with | By GEORGE ROSS WELLS | 3, Major HARDING COX 


the calm courage, and the resource | ‘A helpful book for youth of either . “ a . 
of a Crusoe, what could he ac-| sex on the relations of habit. and | Who had vrotably more sporting ¢x- 
complish? It is a stimulating | character to success perience than any ten ordinary snorts- 
culation. $ men. He was very popular and knows 
What Your Hand how to tell s good story wee 


Your RighttoBeHappy | Reveals In Lotus Land: Japan 








By F. S. and M. B. VAN EPS | By HENRI REM | By HERBERT C. PONTING 
Explains simply yet scientifically A scientific study of what may be One of the most interesting descrip- 
the strencth which comes from daily learned from the hand, its shape, tions ever written. and superbly {itus- 
practical recognition of our posi- | fingers, palm, mounds, lines, ete trated. 8 plates in color; 80 drawings 
tion as chikiren of God. $1.25 $5.00 in black ard white $6.00 





These books are obtainable through any bookstore, or, if not, they can be had, postage extra, direct from 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers 


681 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


| 
| 
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What Made the Masters Great! 








MV: 
E. Haldeman-Julius, 
Editor LIFE AND LETTERS 


We cannot tell you why the names of some men who lived centuries ago continue to be with us, but we 
can tell you what they did that made them great. 

Of the probable hundreds of billions of men and women who have lived on this earth since the beginning 
of time, only a few since records have been kept were great enough to imprint their names for the future genera- 
tions to read. Some won great wars, some were lawgivers. There were leaders in philosophy, religion, science, 
politics. 

The works and the lives of great men and women are interesting. Not only that, but who knows which 
of us have the sparks of greatness in us? If we know how the great men whose names are still with us, 
lived and acted, although the men themselves have long since passed from earth, probably we can imitate their 
greatness. 





Some of the great characters Mr. Haldman-Julius will explain in LIFE AND LETTERS 
Balzac Demosthenes Huxley Moliere Ricardo Stirner 
Boccacio Dickens Ibsen Montaigne Rochefoucauld Shaw 
Bruno Disraeli Ingersoll Montesquieu Robespierre Thackeray 
Buddha Emerson Jesus Napoleon Savonarola Thoreau 
Caesar Galileo Lincoln ° Newton Schopenhauer Tolstoy 
Carlyle Gorki Louis XV Nietzsche Servetus Toussaint 
Cellini Haeckel Macaulay Owen Shakespeare. Voitaire 
Ciero Herodotus Malthus Paine Socrates Wagner 
Comte Homer Marat Pilato Spencer Wells 
Confuclus Horace Mazzini Poe Mme. De Stael Wilde 
Darwin Hugo Mill Reclus Stevenson Whitman 
Mirabeau Renan 











If you want to know great men, subscribe to E. Haldeman- Julius’ new literary magazine, LIFE AND LETTERS. The 
wellknown novelist, journalist, editor, who has revolutionized the book publishing business with the Ten Cent Pocket Series 
of classics, will make you know intimately the great characters who have done things in the short span of human life to 
have their names chiseled immortally on the monuments of history. 

LIFE AND LETTERS appears monthly every issue devoted to some one celebrity. The last issue was dominated by 
David Henry Thoreau. The current issue is concerned with the interesting life of Sir Richard Burton. 

No isms, no pet theories, no hidden policies, LIFE AND LETTERS is dedicated only to the best in literature. It won't 
be found dry and sickening. It is bright and interestingly written. You will be waiting for it each month. Mr. Haldeman- 
Julius is devoting his life to letters with the ambition to produce literature at such a low cost that the least of us can buy 
and read. The ablest writers in the country are among the editorial staff that will contribute to LIFE AND LETTERS from 


time to time. Yet— 
LIFE AND LETTERS costs only 25 cents a year! 
A Literary Magazine in the 35 and 50 cent class for 
two cents. 


Look at the list upon which Mr. Haldeman-Julius’ staff is now working for the approaching issues of LIFE AND LET- 
TERS. Just think of getting some of the works of the masters, anecdotes of their lives and well written biographies by 
authorities who have spent years in literary work and research—for TWO CENTS—twenty-five cents a year! 

Place yourself with the thousands who are proud to have LIFE AND LETTERS on their library tables. Send 25 cents 
right away to insure getting the very next issue. 

Subscribe now, Don’t miss a single issue. LIFE AND LETTERS is not sold on Newsstands. It comes directly to your 
door every month. 


E. Haldeman-Julius, Dept. L-4 
Girard, Kansas. 

Send me your magazine LIFE AND LETTERS for one year 
for which I inclose 25 cents. 


This coupon in an envelope with 25 cents in coin or stamps 
will bring you LIFE AND LETTERS for a whole year. 


For one dollar bill you can subscribe yourself and have three DEE. hse dun has hebens ddan beek bdkdeCurawniniaeeubesatiaden 


' 
| 
I 
| 

of your friends receive LIFE AND LETTERS and enjoy the | EE in ake tins Chek cesn vk ekhaee haus th cle beekeble 
CO Seed ante cates che cdgh teh iaaan DRG. bi sc cdeovsdcoacce 
+ In Canada and other foreign countries the subscription price is 
1 50 cents. 


pleasure of good reading for twelve months. 





Please mention The New Republic when writing to advertisers. 
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His Startling Cures by Autosuggestion 
Now Explained in Coue’s Own Book 


At last his extraordinary work which 
has created such a sensation in 
Europe, is available in English, so 
that anyone may now apply his 
amazingly effective methods. 


Best of all, his unique new method 
is in no way dependent on the per- 
sonality of the discoverer—is not tech- 
nical nor hard to wunderstand—can 
easily be learned and applied by peo- 
ple unfamiliar with scientific theories. 
The entire treatment has been clearly 
explained by Coué himself in his 
extraordinary book 





Emile Coué 


SELF MASTERY 
THROUGH CONSCIOUS 


AUTOSUGGESTION 
By EMILE COUE 


This book—the original, complete statement of Coue’s marvelous dis- 
covery in his own words—has been translated into English and is now 
offered to Americans for the first time. Now that many physicians are ad- 
mitting the influence of the patient’s mind in assisting or hindering the 
cure of disease, everyone—not only those in ill health, but everyone who 
wants to preserve health and happiness, to achieve his fondest hopes in 
every way—will want to investigate Coue™ epoch-making system. Already 
his famous formula 

“Day by day, In every way, 
1 am getting better and better,"’ 


has become a househ old word Le “arn from Coue’s own lips how to apply 
it successfully to co r ry vwmy of your well-being, physical, mental 
or moral 


Get Emile Coué’s Own Book At Any 
Bookstore, or Order Direct From Publisher 


PRICE, $1 POSTPAID (Genuine Leather $1.75) 


Be sure you see on the cover the A.L.S. monox ram illus 
trated at left Only then can you be sure of get : Kmile 
Coue’sa own Bool 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
500 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 203 New York 


THE NEW REPUBLIC 














October 25th 
THE COLLEGE CURRICULUM 
A Supplement 


containing articles on the future college 
course by 


President Marion L. Burton, President W. A. Neilson, of 
of Michigan Smith 

President Alexander Meickel- President H. W. Chase, of 
john, of Amherst North Carolina 


Professor Stuart P. Sherman, Professor Karl Young, of 
of Illinois Wisconsin 


Professor John Erskine, of Professor H. B. Alexander, 
Columbia of Nebraska 


Professor A. W. Vernon, of Professor Clifford H. Moore, 
Carleton of Harvard 


The first 
of a Series of articles by 
WALTER LIPPMANN on 


The Educational Value ot 
Intelligence Tests 
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World Interests Reviewed 


HE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW has for more 

than a hundred years been recognized as one of the 
world’s foremost exponents of the best thought not only 
in literature, science and the arts but also in the moral, 
social, political and economic interests of mankind. Its 
editors and contributors have been not merely scholars 
but also red-blooded and warm-hearted men and women, 
intensely interested in the present and envisioning the 
future as well as reviewing the past, and always holding 
with Terentius that, since they were men and women, 
whatever concerned humanity concerned them. 

In the maintenance of that purpose and that standard 
Tue Norra American Review is now publishing such 
notable articles as the following, some of which will ap- 
pear in the November number and the others in succeed- 
ing numbers: 


Decency tn Lirerature, by Professor Joun Erskine 
of Columbia University; the first article of a series on salient 
phrases of contemporary literature, by one of 
the foremost of critics 
CONSTITUTION AL Conceptions: A Contrast, by W. D. RiTer 
Assistant Attorney-General of the United States 
A Paper On Free VERSE, 
by Ropert Brinces 
Poet-Laureate of England 
Wortp ResroraTion Arrer THE Wortp War: 

A series of articles by some of the world’s foremost 
leaders of religious and humane thought; of which three, 
from representatives of Judaism, Roman Catholicism and 
Protestantism, have already been published, and of 
which others are to follow: By Frepericxk Dixon, Editor 
of .The International Interpreter, of the Christian Science 
church; L. P. Jacks, Editor of The Hibbert Journal, for 
general Christian scholarship; CHanc Hsin-Hat, for the 
Confucian philosophy; and Vernon KeEttocc, for prac- 
tical and scientific philanthrophy. 

Tue PRopLEM OF THE PACIFIST, 


by Major SHERMAN Mites, U. S. A. 
formerly Member of the British House of Commons 


Tue Psycuoirocy or France, by Puitip W. WILson 
Wuat Ipeats Do We Wis To Preserve? 
by Cornevia J. CANNON 
A MAN oF Mystery 
by the Rev. SELpEn Peasopy DeLany 
Tue Furure or Brrrisu INnpustrr, 
by B. Szzrnonm ROWNTREE 
PAYING FOR WORKINGMEN’S MISFORTUNES, 
by Gorton JAMES 
THe New MEDITERRANEAN, by Professor Bruno ROSELL! 
WALTER DE LA Marg, a critical study, by Avice LorHIAN 
ProspectinGc For InTE.iicence, by Carotine E. MAcctLy 
Tue Opp WomeEN AND THE GiRLs, by M. P. ALLEN 
A Curnese IpyLt in THE MAKING, by T. S. TsIanc 
Conscience, by STARK YOUNG 

Wuat SHoutp Be Done Wirn Foorpatt PLayers? 

by A. W. Fornes 

Tue Book or THE Monts, by LAwrence GILMAN 
AFFAIRS OF THE Wor tp, by Professor WILLIS FLETCHER 
Jounson, a monthly feature of chronicle and authoritative 

comment. 

Even under the present “high cost of living’’ such ar- 
ticles are certainly worth, say, two cents apiece—the price 
of a morning newspaper. For that nominal sum readers 
of this advertisement may receive them. Cash or a check 
for $2.00 ($2.45 from a foreign land) will secure seven 
numbers of THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW— 
seven for the usual cost of six—containing each of them 
from a dozen to a score of such articles, the best current 
poems, and scholarly reviews of new books. Please ad- 
dress—promptly, to make avail of this special offer, 
and mentioning The New Republic— 


THE NortH AMERICAN REVIEW 
Q East 37th Street, New York City 





























Please mention The New Republic when writing to advertisers. 
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Scientific 
Investing 


Persons desiring safe investments often make 
the grave error in believing that the only pre 
caution necessary is to select sound securities. 
While it is decidedly important to select good 
securities, it is even more important to select 
the proper TIME at which to buy them. 


The chart shows a complete cycle in the Stock 
Market; the black squares show the monthly 
high and low of an average of twenty indus- 
trial stocks. ; 


A is where the Brookmire Forecasting line 
advised purchasing stocks, B+ is where it ad- 
vised selling and C is where it again advised 
purchasing. 


An investment, or speculation, if you will, 
made in almost any stock at A would have 
been sure to prove profitable while the best 
stock purchased at Bwould almost cer- 
tainly have proved a very serious loss. 


In buying, WHEN is MORE important than 
WHAT. 


Send for free booklet NP2 
on “Scientific Investing.” 


DENINNTE ACCURATE THMPELY FORTCAST! OF MARR ET TRENDS 


i 
BROOKMIRE 


EcOnQmis. SERVICE INC 
‘ _ 15 West 4 Sereet New 


mcm (1S) 
Tee of tecocestng fram kcomama Oxy ) 














What’s 
Coming 
This Fall? 


Will the Bull Market continue this Fall ? 
Will bonds sell higher ? 
How about money rates? 


Babsons 


REPORTS 


Babson’s recent Barometer Letter 
“The Fall Outlook’’, just off the press, 
gives you the plain, unbiased facts on 
the present situation, and forcasts com- 
ing conditions with remarkable accu- 
racy. It contains information of vital 
importance to every investor. 


Report on Request 
This Barometer Letter and Booklet—“Getting 
the Most from Your Money’’—is available for 
distribution to interested investors, gratis. 


Tear out the Memo—now—and hand it 
to your secretary when you dictate the 
morning’s mail. 


Censors FEREE MEMO GSRSnceeecesR 


For Your Secretary 
Write Roger W. Babson, president of Babson’s 
Statistical Organization, Wellesley Hills, 82, 
Please 
the Most from Your 


Mass., as follows: > x = 
? * 
Money’’—gratis. { ace 


send me Bul K53 
TTTTiiiiifiiiiiiiititttttttttt 





and booklet“ 

















Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


BE COMFORTABLE — Wear 
the ‘Brooks Appliance, § the 
modern sc entific invention 
whieh gives rupture sufferers 
immediate relicf. it has no ob- 
noxious springs or pads. Auto- 
matic Air Cushions bind anc 





draw together the broken parts 

No salves or plasters. Durable. Cheap. Sent eo 
trial to prove its worth. Never on sale in steres 
as every Appliance is made to order, the proper 
size and shape of Air Cushion depending on. the 
nature of each case. Beware of imitations. Look 
for trade-mark bearing portrait and signature of 
Cc. E. Brooks which appears on every Appliance. 
None other genuine. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 
400-C State St. Marstiall, Mich. 
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Would some YOUNG COUPLE where 
husband is occupied in New York like to 
have bedroom, own bathroom, kitchen and 
sitting room for winter months in exchange 
for sharing work of home with mother of 
family. One hour from New York City. 
Box 182, New Republic, 421 West 2Ist 
Street, New York City. 





on a genuine Adirondack 
SLEEP Mt. Balsam Pine Pillow. 

SOOTHING! REFRESH- 
ING!! INVIGORATING!!! (Beautifying). 
“Nature’s richest aroma.” Size 12” x 16”. 
$1.35 tpaid. Pine Pillow Co., Inwood 
Sta., N. Y., Box 14a. 





WANTED—tTwo children, two or three years old, 
to complete amall play croup mornings in private 
garden Brooklyn Heights. Big indoor playroom 
for bad weather. Expert supervision. Write Mary 
Ross, Box 184, New Kepublic 








STENOGRAPHER—Young lady of un- 
usual abilities—five years experience, de- 
sires part time position with literary lady 
or gentleman. Address Box 185, The New 
Republic. 








Hand Crocheted Beaded Bags 


Made to order—at home. Expert 
French work. Initial payment of 
$25 to cover cost of material. 
Address or telephone: 


PAULINE MURSET 


353 AVENUE O Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(Telephone: Midwood 4245) 








Bryant 
7712 








RITA NELSON ,., weet i. 





Speciaiist in Authors’ Mes. 



















(formerly Giie Children’s School 


Write for booklet 
Margaret Pollitzer, Director 





32-34 West 68“Street New York 
The aim of the school is to prepare each child for a complete life, 
both as an individual and as a member of the social group. Art and 
craft work; auditorium for music and dancing; science; mechanics; 
French. All-day plan; hot hanch served; outdoor rest and roof 
pla ground for younger children; athletic field; afternoon trips 
making use of city life in connection with school work. In all fields 
the school encourages primarily the creative impulse. 


C .Blizabeth Goldsmith, Associate Director & Psychologist 
Margaret Naumburg, Founder & Educational Advisor 


DR. OTIS W. CALDWELL 


of Lincoln School—Columbia University 


to 
Junior SATURDAY, OCTOBER 14th—11 A. M. 
High “From Iustrations of Experimentations in the Curriculum.” 


School RAND SCHOOL 





7 EAST 15th STREET 




















BOOKS & AUTOGRAPHS. Catalogues post free. Early 
printed books. Old English Authors. Classics. Arts. First 
Editions, etc. R. ATKINSON, 188 Peckham Rye, E. Dul- 
wich, S. E. London, England. 








Please mention The New Republic when writing to advertisers. 
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Plenty of magazines for the “realtor’’ 


Cae on —-a AID 1 
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for a year of 


The New Republic 


and 


BABBITT 


William Allen White— 


“A bigger, better book than Main Street, and 
should have more readers. Sinclair Lewis is 
one of the major prophets of our time, a Jere- 
miah, probably, but Heaven sent. It is an 
awful sermon on the text, ‘What profiteth it a 
pow gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul?” ” 


Clifford Smyth— 


“Not for years have I read a novel by an 
American author that has impressed me so 
deeply. In fact, it reaches the top notch in 
American fiction since Hawthorne—as a satire 
on American life it stands quite alone.” 


May Sinclair— 


“Not once in all his closely packed pages does 
your gaze wander or desire to wander. You 
are rapt, fascinated. You have the complete 
brilliant portrait of a man. 

“It is a very remarkable achievement to have 
made Babbitt so alive and so lovable that you 
watch him with a continuous thrill of pleasur- 
able excitement. Mr. Lewis's presentation of 
him is masterly and in the highest sense creat- 
ive. 

“ *Babbitt’ is a great work of art. 


Henry L. Mencken— 


“The theory that the merit and success of Main 
Street constituted a sort of double-headed acci- 
dent, probably ascribed to a case of mistaken 
identity on the part of God—this theory blows 
up with a frightful roar. The plain truth is 
that ‘Babbitt’ is at least twice as good a novel 
as Main Street. Let me confess at once that 
this story has given me vast delight. I know 
of no American novel that more accurately pre- 
sents the real America, George F. Babbitt 
should become as real as Jack Dempsey or 
Charlie Schwab. The fellow simply drips with 
human juices.” 


Upton Sinclair— 


“I am now ready to get out in the middle of 
the street and shout hurrah, for America’s most 
popular novelist has sent me a copy of his new 
book, ‘Rabbit,’ and it is a scream. I am here 
to enter my prediction that it will be the most 
talked-about and the most-read novel published 
in this country in my lifetime.” 


Heywood Broun— 


“Of the books which we have read recently the 
only. one which we recommend is ‘Babbitt,’ by 
Sinclair Lewis. 


HERE are 24,252 periodicals published in the United States. 
They are published about every conceivable business, vocation, avoca- 
tion and pastime. Except the business of making democracy work 

Are you a “realtor” —which is what the Babbitts in the real estate business 
call themselves? Thirty-one magazines are in business to keep you posted 
and boosted. Are you a stamp and coin collector? There are seventeen jour- 
nals which will keep you fully advised of the big and important things that 
are being done in the stamp and coin collecting world. You simply can’t 
afford to be without one of these—if you’re a stamp collector. 

Do you spend your spare time dancing? Either of two magazines will 
guide your footsteps. Beekeepers have eight journals, fish cultivators four 
and nut growers three. The astrologers have two magazines and the phreno- 
logists one. Lovers of cats and dogs may take any (or all) of twenty-two 
magazines devoted to the cute ways of poor pussy and faithful fido. 

Getting down to the serious business of life—the earning of a living. Plenty 
of reading matter there, no matter what your business—anywhere from five 
to twenty trade journals for every sort of trade. Barrels, boxes and packages, 
nine journals; carriage and harness trade, fourteen; confectionery and ice 
cream, thirteen; laundry work, six; undertaking, ten; and so on. The big 
trades and professions, baking, mining, railroading, printing, doctors, dentists, 
and lawyers, have hundreds of journals each. 

There are twenty magazines with a combined circulation of over 1,000,000 
devoted to what made Hollywood famous. 

How many journals are there devoted to what made America famous? 

We don’t know. The omniscient Mr. Ayer does not list them. To be sure, 
there are an appreciable number of journals specializing in what may be re- 
garded as single problems of democracy—single tax, socialism, prohibition 
(pro and anti), government ownership, populism, the Non-Partisan League, 
and a host of other “causes” and “movements.” 

But there is one journal in this country that is wholly devoted to the whole 
basis of American life. 

That’s The New Republic. 

It is interested in the Labor movement in so far as it concerns democracy, 
rather than in democracy in so far as it affects the Labor movement. It is 
interested in the arts as essential products of and influences on a working 
democracy, rather than in democracy as a background of art. 

Can it be that your opinions on Mary Pickford matter, your opinions on 
prohibition, real estate and the ice cream business matter, but your opinion 
on the basis of all of them doesn’t matter ? 

Are cats and dogs twenty-two times as important as democracy? You 
wouldn’t admit it. 

Or twenty-two times as interesting? 

Possibly. . . . But forty odd thousand Americans find the business of 
making democracy work the most fascinating pastime in the world. 

Of course it’s important to get your opinions in order. But The New 
Republic can show you that it’s mighty amusing too. Worthwhile journals 
that are dull aren’t worth while. 

That’s why you'll find both pleasure and profit in The New Republic. 


Tue New RepuBtic, 421 West 21st Street, New York City. 


The enclosed $5.50 is the combination price for a year vf The New Republic 


and “Babbitt” by Sinclair Lewis. 


I - .ss'sscqmmés 
10-18-22 


on the College Curriculum and a series of articles by Walter Lippmann, 


| Your subscription, if entered at once, will include a notable supplement | 
on the educational value of intelligence tests 
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Here is the De Luxe Edition 


Illustrated by E. A. Abbey, Aubrey Beardsley, Gustav Doré, René Bull, and 
many other world-famed artists—bound in board—large type—-wide margins. 


Have you a shelf set apart for the precious little books 
that play such an important part in the life of the busy 
man or woman? ‘That fit into your pocket conveniently 
and fill with joy your spare moments, wherever you happen 
to be when these golden moments come? 


Your library cannot afford to be without such a niche— so entrancing. 
such a shelf of complete culture. Not just a collection such a library. 


Less Than 10 Cents a volume 


20 Books for Less Than the Usual Cost of One 


Each story in the twenty volumes unfolds 
a tale of emotions—deals with human 
problems—stories that will make you 
laugh and cry, and help you to a better 
understanding of life. Every man and 
woman needs the cultural influence of 
such books. 

The Gold Medal Library satisfies another 
real need. It is an entirely new idea of 
book-making—unlike anything you have 





seen before. The paper is finer, the type 
larger, clearer, and more legible, the bind- 
ing more distinctive, and the size larger 
than in any other “little” library you can 
buy. Besides, the Gold Medal edition is 
unique in that it is superbly illustrated by 
some of the most renowned artists. 

Glance at the list of titles. You un- 
doubtedly recognize each book as a mas- 
terpiece, but have you actually read them? 


Do you know— 





Here are the books 


Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 
Greatest Thing in the World and 
Pax Vobiscum. Drummond. 
The Art of Controversy and “of 

Women.” Schopenhauer. 

A Child’s Garden of Verses. 
Stevenson, 

a 4 Richard’s Almanac. Frank- 
in, 

Lincoln; By Friend and Foe. 

Eve of St. Agnes and Other 
Poems. Keats. 

Barrack Room Ballads, Reces- 
sional, Vampire and Other 
Poems. Kipling. 

Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 
Stevenson. 

Birds. John Burroughs. 

The Social Contract. Rousseau. 

Miggles and Other Stories. Bret 
Harte. 

As a Man Thinketh. Allen. 

Man Without a Country. Hale. 

Out from the Heart. Allen. 

Poems. Burns. 

Salomé. Wilde. 

Friendship. ‘Thoreau. 

Ballad of Reading Gaol. Wilde, 

Courtship of Miles Standish. 
Longfellow. 








Of the lover who stole into the bedchamber of his mistress 
and carried her off to his distant home? 

Of the man who wished never again to hear the name of 
his country—and whose wish was granted? 

The romance of the stern New England soldier, who, un- 
daunted in the face of real danger, failed in courage 
under curious circumstances? 


About the woman without a soul, whose mocking laugh jj 


drove men to despair? 

The strange, absorbing tale of a dual personality—of the 
man whose evil self tried to ruin him? 

The story of life behind prison bars, by a man who 
learned from actual, bitter experience? 

What is “the greatest thing in the world’? 


One Edition Only at This Price ! 


When you see these books you will be surprised that 
we can afford to make such a bargain offer. Well we can’t. 
We had planned originally to seli these books right alo 
for 10c, but find that this kind of printing, paper, an 
illustrations costs too much. We will stand by our 
original decision on this one edition to get the library 
going. After that the price must go up to something like 
a proper figure. 140,000 copies have already been sold, 
without one line of advertising. The ones who get these 
de luxe volumes for less than 10c are lucky. Be one of 
them. Act at once. Send the coupon to-day. 


If You Don’t Like the Books Don’t Keep Them! 
We Consider Your Money a Deposit Only. 


Don’t commit yourself definitely until you have seen these 
wonderful books. We consider your money as a deposit 
only, and if at any time within 5 days after receiving 
the Gold Medal Library, you decide it is not just what 
you want, return it to us, and without question, we will 
refund the entire purchase price to you! 


' 


of flabby, poorly printed booklets, but a row of sturdy 
volumes as beautifully printed and handsomely illustrated 
as your larger books. Books that will thrill you, and carry 
you entranced through romance after romance, adventure 
after adventure—wondering that real literature can be 
In the Gold Medal edition you have 
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fs COUPON 


,/ ¢ Williams-Barker 
, Company, 501 Fifth 
ay fAve., New York City 


=/. “by Parcel Post, the Gold 
apy / Medal Library in 20 vol- 
‘ umes, handsomely printed and 
: A iiustrated. I will pay the post- 
man $1.98 plus postage on de- 
livery as my full and only pay- 





4 ment. If I am not satisfied with 

4 the books, I will return them within 

/ 5 days and receive my money back 

GOLD MEDAL LIBRARY” | " 
Anaaress ; 
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If you want the books sent prepaid, send check er 


oney order for $2.25 











